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IN MEMORIAM 


_ JAMES MATTHEW MAXON 


January 1, 1875-November 8, 1948 | 


BISHOP AND DOCTOR a 
1922-1935 
Fourth Bishop of Tennessee . 
He served as a member of the Joint Committee 7 
of the General Convention, under whom the 

HISTORICAL MAGAZINE is published, from 1937 7 : 

until his death, and always gave the Magazine : 
his cordial support. Following the resignation 


of his jurisdiction, January 1, 1947, he served as 
Historiographer of the Diocese of Tennessee. 


Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, and may sna Perpetual . 


shine upon him! 


Lous 


= FOUNDATION AND EARLY WORK OF THE SO- 
, CIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


Samuel Clyde McCulloch* 


7 England is celebrating this year the 250th anniversary of its oldest 
Anglican missionary society, and we in the United States, in fact the 
whole of the Christian world, should pause and pay tribute to the re- 
markable record of this society. How it grew and flourished from such 
a very small beginning is a story too little known, a story that should 
be an inspiration to us two hundred and fifty years later. It began in 
the years following the restoration of Charles II, when immorality, a 
reaction against the Puritan revolution, saturated the political and social 
fabric of the nation. Soon, however, the Church began to revive, and its 
resurgence was characterized in part by the development of a society 
movement. Under the influence of eminent preachers “Societies” were 
founded for the cultivation and support of devotional life. Generally 
speaking their members belonged to the Church of England, and their 
works took a practical turn—the provision for education, for the spiritual 
needs of soldiers, sailors, and prisoners, and, finally, for the support of 
foreign missions. Growth was so rapid that the turn of the century 
saw the formation of the two greatest Anglican organizations, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (1699) and its sister body, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (1701) ;? 
their founder, famed as an organizer of missionary effort, was the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Bray. 

Born at Marton, Shropshire in 1656, Bray was educated at Oswestry 
School and Oxford, where he graduated from All Souls College in 


*Dr. McCulloch is assistant professor of history in Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, the State University of New Jersey—Editor’s note. 

1For a good brief account of the foundation and early work of the S. P. C. K. 
see W. O. B. Allen and Edmund McClure, Two Hundred Years: The History of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1698-1898 (London, 1898), pp. 
1-60; and for a similar account of the S. P. G. see D. Humphreys, An Historical 
Account of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts (London, 1730), pp. 1-40, and C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the 
S. P. G. (London, 1901), I, pp. 1-20. 
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1678.2. Having entered holy orders, he served as country curate, chap- 
lain, and vicar until 1690, when he became rector of Sheldon, War- 
wickshire. Here he wrote his famous Catechetical Lectures, whose pub- 
lication brought his name before the bishop of London, Henry Compton, 
who in 1696 (the same year Bray received his D. D. from Magdalen 
College, Oxford) appointed him ecclesiastical commissary of Maryland. 
As some pending ecclesiastical legislation for the colony forced Bray to 
remain in England, it was not until 1699 that he finally sailed for 
Maryland. 

In the meantime Dr. Bray did not remain idle. He immediately 
set about the duties of his office by attacking two important problems: 
the selection of well-qualified missionaries, and the means of supplying 
them with theological libraries. Indeed, he had been unwilling to ac- 
cept the post of commissary until Bishop Compton had granted him 
permission to organize his library plans.* Before he sailed for Mary- 
land he managed to send out two missionaries, one to Philadelphia and 
the other to Charleston, South Carolina.‘ He also sent £2,400 worth of 
books into the plantations, established thirty libraries, and laid the foun- 
dation for seventy more.* The cost involved in collecting, sending, 
and distributing these libraries was considerable and forced Bray into 
fresh fields of endeavor where new and long range schemes were or- 
ganized by which money would be made available. 

First, Dr. Bray asked for parliamentary aid to finance his mission- 
ary and library schemes.* In 1697 a bill had been brought into the 
House of Commons to “Alienate Lands given to Superstitious uses” 
and vest them in Greenwich Hospital. Bray submitted a petition to 
the House, asking that some share of the proceeds be diverted to the 
propagation of the Anglican religion in “our Foreign Plantations,” and 

2Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses: The Members of the University of Ox- 
ford, 1500-1714 (Oxford, 1891), I, p. 173. The most recent article on Bray, by 
John Wolfe Lydekker, entitled “Thomas Bray (1658-1730): Founder of Mission- 
ary Enterprise,” HtstorIcAL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHURCH, 
XII (September, 1943), pp. 187-214, gives Bray’s year of birth as 1658. For 
Bray's date of baptism Mr. Lydekker checked the baptismal registers of Chirbury, 
through the courtesy of the incumbent, the Rev. S. W. Rodin. The date was 
May 2, 1658, and Mr. Lydekker feels that the baptismal entry of 1658 is the 
year of Bray’s birth. 

8Sion College MSS., Bray, Maryland, Bishoprics, ete. (1. C. 
(Hereafter cited as Sion Coll. MSS.) 

*Ernest Hawkins, Historical Notices of the Missions of the Church of Eng- 
land in the North American Colonies (London, 1845), p. 16. 

5Bernard C. Steiner, “Rev. Thomas Bray and the American Libraries,” 
American Historical Review, 11 (October, 1896), p. 67. 

6The following four paragraphs of this article are taken practically in toto 
from the author’s earlier article, “Dr. Thomas Bray’s Commissary Work in 
London, 1696-1699,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Ser., II (October, 1945), 


pp. 342-44. Permission has been granted by the editor to reprint these four 
paragraphs. 


Photo), p. 8. 
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that it should be “vested in a Body Politick to be created for that pur- 
pose.”’ He pointed out that already £1,000 worth of books had been 
sent over for promoting Christianity. Although his pleas were well re- 
ceived, the bill failed to pass.® 

Government aid having been refused, Bray now saw that the only 
hope of building up a base of supplies for the Church in America was 
by the foundation of a voluntary association which would be incor- 
porated by charter. His plan, calling for “the Constitution of a Prot- 
estant Congregation, or Society, for the Propagation of Christian Knowl- 
edge,” was laid before the bishop of London in 1697. The aims of the 
proposed society were threefold: (1) to provide missionaries for the 
plantations, (2) to provide parochial libraries both for England and 
abroad, and (3) to provide charity schools ‘for the Education of Poor 
Children in Reading, Writing, and more especially in the Principles of the 
Christian Religion.”® This plan for founding a new society did not 
mature immediately; but, thanks to Bray’s persistence, was finally 
realized in 1699, when, on March 8,'° the first meeting of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was held at the London house of 
John Hooke, sargeant-at-law, and later judge of Carnarvon. 

Only five persons were present, and Dr. Bray was the only clergy- 
man. Yet from this humble and inauspicious beginning grew the oldest, 
and possibly the greatest, of Anglican missionary societies. Besides Dr. 
Bray and Sargeant Hooke, there were Sir Humphrey Mackworth, a 
wealthy lawyer; Lord Guilford, only twenty-five at the time, and who 
later became president of the board of trade (1714) ; and Colonel May- 
nard Colchester, a country gentleman, who, from 1701-1708, was M. P. 
for Gloucestershire.**| Though small, the group was not lacking in 
energy, faith, and vision, and it set to work with a will. 

The four resolutions of the first meeting indicate not only the 
guiding hand of Dr. Bray, but also the extremely wide range of the 
Society’s interests. Recorded in the S. P. C. K. “Minute Book,” there are 
proposals to combat the increase of atheism and Quakerism, to spread 
religious education, especially among the poorer classes, and to sup- 

*The Journals of the House of Commons, XII (December 3, 1697-October 24, 
1699), p. 140. 

8]bid., XII, pp. 62, 124, 139, 187, 202, 209, and 247. 

*Sion Coll., MSS., p. 342. There are two other copies of this plan: one on 
p. 62, and the other, a rough draft and possibly the original, on p. 321. 

1°According to the Julian calendar, which was then in use, March 8 was in 
the year 1698, since the new year began on March 25. However, according 
to the Gregorian calendar, which we now use, March 8 is in the year 1699, be- 
cause the new year begins on January 1. Technically the foundation date of the 


S. P. C. K. should be written March 8, 1698/99. 
11Allen and McClure, op. cit., pp. 13-17. 
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port Bray’s plans for the colonies, particularly his library plans.’? The 
next few meetings were concerned with formulating methods of carry- 
ing out these proposals. They were to be achieved by means of mission- 
aries, schoolmasters, the dissemination of literature, and the establish- 
ment of libraries. 

At the second meeting, held on March 10, the Society decided on 
methods of founding charity schools, particularly ways of financing 
them.'*. Four days later a subscription form and a “Form of Insurance 
of Charity Schools” were approved, and, attached to each other, were 
ordered to be circulated through the parishes in and about London in 
order to insure a more permanent and dependable fund.’* The mem- 
bers themselves made generous donations, and significantly enough Dr. 
Bray made each one of his subscriptions in books rather than in cash. 
One part of the subscription list read: 


I, Thomas Bray, do subscribe £5 in the Short Discourses 
on the Baptismal Covenant to be delivered to such Youths in 
the Schools as the Society shall think fit.'® 


This list gives the names and amounts of subscribers from 1699-1715, and 
the sums range anywhere from £1 to £36-5-O—the latter amount given 
by the Rev. Henry Shute."* 

Unusual success attended the S. P. C. K. from the very beginning. 
By the end of the first year many of the prominent clergymen had 
become members ; corresponding members enrolled from England, Wales, 
Ireland, and English territory across the seas; and many prominent men 
on the continent who were undertaking similar projects of reformation 
cooperated with the S. P. C. K. Ina little over a year the Society could 
boast of such members as Bishops Edward Fowler (Gloucester), John 
Williams (Chichester), Gilbert Burnet (Sarum) and Richard Kidder 
(Bath and Wells); Dr. White Kennett, Dr. Josiah Woodward, who 
wrote several accounts of the society movement, Sir Edmund Turner, 
John Chamberlayne, the first secretary of the S. P. C. K., and later the 
first secretary of the S. P. G., Dr. Gideon Harvey, nephew of the famous 
Dr. William Harvey, and such famous non-jurors as Robert Nelson, Sir 

12Edmund McClure, ed., 4 Chapter in English Church History; being the 
Minutes of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1698-1704 (London, 
1888), p. 17. (Hereafter cited as S. P. C. K. Minute Book.) 

‘8Edmund McClure, ed., A Chapter in English Church History, being the 


Minutes of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1698-1704 (London, 
1888), p. 18. 

Pat p. 19. The form is printed in full in Allen and McClure, op. cit., 
p. 27. 
5S. P. C. K. Minute Book, p. 6. 
16Tbid., pp. 4-17. 
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George Wheeler, canon of Durham, and Dr. John Mapletoft, vicar of St. 
Lawrence Jewry."? 

By the end of November, 1699, over two thousand children were 
being cared for in charity schools."* The “Minute Book,” under the 
entry for November 30, mentioned schools being set up at Wapping in 
White Chappel, Poplar, St. Martin’s, Cripplegate, Shadwell, Shoreditch, 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and the “‘new Chappell near Tuttle-Fields,” 
Aldgate, Bishop’s Gate, and St. George’s, Southwark.’® As a result 
the Society appealed for a nation-wide movement on the part of the clergy 
by means of a long circular letter which was sent everywhere in Eng- 
land and Wales. It commenced: 


The First Circular Letter from the Honourable Society for en - 
Promoting Christian Knowledge to their Clergy Correspondents 
in the several Counties of England and Wales. 

The visible decay of Religion in this Kingdom, with the 7 
monstrous increase of Deism, Prophaneness, and Vice, has ex- _ 
cited the zeal of several persons of the best character, in the 
Cities of London and Westminster, and other parts of the : 
nation, to associate themselves in order to consult together 
how to put a stop to so fatal an inundation.” - 


oh 


Following this, the letter urged the clergy to aid in the foundation of 
charity schools “for the instruction of such poor Children in Reading, 
Writing, and in the Catechism, whose Parents or Relations are not 
able to afford them the ordinary means of education; . . . .”** Through 
this and succeeding appeals the Anglican Church was gradually awak- 
ened to its own responsibility for some kind of a system of national 
education based on religion. 

The other aims of the S. P. C. K. were also being accomplished 
during the first year. On October 5 the “Minute Book” included a 
letter reporting an increase in the Pennsylvania Church, many of the 
Quakers being converted.*®? From time to time other letters, too, re- 
ported successful missionary work. Nor did the library program fail to 
keep pace with the others. Books and pamphlets were distributed 
throughout England, and many were sent to the colonies. On August 17, 
Robert Nelson reported that he had procured “thirty volumes of San- 
derson’s Sermons for the use of the Libraries projected by Dr. Bray in 
the Plantations.”** Even foreigners attended several meetings, as, for 


. 17For an analysis of the members see ibid., pp. 1-4. 
18Allen and McClure, op. cit., p. 43. 
195. P. C. K. Minute Book, pp. 38-39. 

_ 20Printed in full in Allen and McClure, op. cit., p. 43. 
*1Tbid., p. 43. 
225. P. C. K. Minute Book, p. 32. 
28] bid., p. 29. 
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example, when two Germans attended one on May 11. Their business 


was to give an account of the school erected at Halle in Saxony, by 
Professor Franke, who afterwards was chosen a S. P. C. K. correspond- 
ing member for those parts.** 

The system of having corresponding members was a most im- 
portant one, and was the result of a decision, made on November 2, 
1699, to keep in touch with all the clergy. The resolution read: 


Resolv’d that the Society will establish a correspondence — 
with one or more of the Clergy in each County, and with one 
Clergyman in each great Town and City of England, in order — 
to erect Societies of the same nature with this throughout the — 
kingdom.*° 


And Dr. Bray laid before the Society a list of clergymen whom he 
hoped would prove satisfactory correspondents. From this time on the 
“Minute Book” reports letters from all parts of England. The num- 
bers of letters and their importance grew to such proportions that on 
February 29, 1700, the Rev. Thomas Frank suggested “Whether it may 
not be expedient that what matters of fact are contained in the Letters 
to this Society be entered in the Journals, in the nature of reports; 
and that an abstract be made by the Secretary of such Letters, and be 
fairly written in a Book provided for that purpose.”** This scheme of 
keeping abstracts of letters from correspondents was immediately 
adopted. 

How the Society’s money was being spent during the first year can 
be noted from an order of December 3, 1699: 


_ Ordered that the two-fifths already paid in by some of the 7 : 
members, and to be paid by others, be extended to the founding - 
Catechetical Lending Libraries, the giving away of good Books 
to poor families, and to any other means of Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, as well as for the erecting of Schools.** 


The scope and interest of the Society can be well pictured from the fol- 
lowing report of a typical meeting. Held on July 13, 1699, it was 
_ briefly written up in the “Minute Book”’ as follows: 


Present: Lord Guilford, Sir Edmund Turner, Mr. Nelson, oa 
> “4 Dr. Bray, Mr. Shute, Mr. Chamberlayne, Mr. 
7 Melmouth, and Mr. Justice Hook. = 
1. Mr. Skeat reports that twenty-one pounds is subscribed — 
: in Cripplegate Parish. 


K. Minute Book, p. 24. 


25] bid., 
26The is printed in full in Allen and cit, pp. 
279. P. C. K. Minute Book, p. 339. 
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2. Mr. Bridges reports that a Schoolroom is taken in Hun- 
ss gerford Markett, and that the Subscriptions are above 
thirty-five pounds. 

Dr. Mapletoft propos’d the first time. 

Mr. Frank propos’d the first time. 

Mr. Keith reported his travails and good successes in 
converting Quakers.** 


Dr. Bray’s role in all these developments of the first year was 
that of organizer and guiding genius. Of the sixty-one meetings held, 
he attended forty-two; and he missed two of these because of a trip 


to Holland, and twelve because he left for Maryland late in December.” 
Even the most cursory study of the “Minute Book” will reveal Dr. 
Bray’s unusual organizing talent. From time to time he would offer im- 
portant suggestions ; yet he remained in the background as much as pos- 
sible. Since all the S. P. C. K. members were imbued with a spirit of 
service and self-sacrifice, it did not take much effort on the part of 
Dr. Bray to transmit his ideas and ideals to them. He also must 
have spoken to Bishop Compton about the Society’s success, because the 
latter expressed much interest in the S. P. C. K., and on December 3, 
1699, asked for a list of all the catechetical schools lately erected.*° 
Just how important Bray was during these formative months can be 
seen from the resolution made at the final meeting before his departure 
for Maryland. It read: ‘“Resolv’d that this Society will frequently 
peruse and consider the advices offer’d to this Society in the Book this 
day deliver’d to them by Dr. Bray.”** Moreover the first year had 
been a period of solid and lasting achievements, and Bray could leave 
for America with a confidence that his plans were in capable hands. 
Dr. Bray remained in Maryland only a little over six months, re- 
turning to England to secure the passage of an act establishing the 
Anglican Church in Maryland.** Brief as his stay had been, however, 
he was convinced that the overseas missionary work of the S. P. C. K. 
was large enough and important enough to warrant an independent 
department of its own, so he advocated the foundation of a new society 
whose sole object would be the propagation of the gospel in foreign 
parts. Both the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London 
agreed with him. They had been deeply impressed by his previous 


28S. P. C. K. Minute Book, p. 28. For an account of Keith’s work see Ethyn 


Williams Kirby, George Keith, 1638-1716 (New York, 1942), passim. 


29The last meeting he attended was December 14. oat 
81Jbid., p. 40. 
82For an account of Bray’s work in Maryland see the author’s article, “Dr. 
Thomas Bray’s Trip to Maryland: A Study in Militant Anglican Humani- 
tarianism,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Ser., II (January, 1945), pp. 15-32. 
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reports,** and now felt that a large scale missionary effort was = 
The matter was formally taken up by the S. P. C. K. on May 5, _ 
when the members discussed the draft of a charter for “Erecting a Cor- 
poration for Propagating the Gospell in Foreign Parts.”** On May 19 | 


10 


_ the proposed charter was read, debated, and amended, and on June 16 


King William granted it. Thus on June 27, 1701 the first meeting of 


the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was held 


at Lambeth Palace, with the archbishop of Canterbury in the chair.’ 
Because Dr. Bray’s vision and enterprise had so deeply penetrated the 


‘hearts and minds of the prominent and influential clergymen of Eng- 


land, the S. P. G. started out, not as a group of five pioneers, but 
as a large and imposing body. Yet it must not be forgotten that the 
S. P. G. was in reality an offshoot of the S. P. C. K. 

A true picture of what the S. P. C. K. faced in 1700 while attempt- 
ing to develop its various activities can be drawn from studying the ab- 
stracts of S. P. C. K. correspondence. In the first place, these ab- 
stracts, coming from all the counties, describe in forceful, and some- 
times amusing, terms the state of English religion. In some places the 
strength of dissenters and papists is reported, in others that of the 
Quakers, for non-Anglican sects varied in different localities. The ab- 
stracts also reveal the Anglican clergy in action, both the diligent 
catechists, and the lax. Finally, the abstracts report new S. P. C. K. 
members, the amount of their subscriptions, the progress of the charity 
schools, and, of course, the reception of the Society in various parts. 
Usually the Society was accepted; occasionally it was actively opposed, 
mainly because the organization was misrepresented. Such faulty pub- 
licity was quickly remedied.** 

An example of an abstract describing the Church’s weak position 
was written by Thomas Curgenven, from Folk, near Sherborne, Dor- 
setshire, and dated May 1, 1700: : 


That for want of a pious application to Catechizing ye 

Deists, &c., undermine our flocks. That every Sect retains Dis- 

cipline, whilst the Established & best Church is left precarious __ 

an astonishment ; and that Concubinage is openly maintained 

particularly in ye Diocese of Wilts. That correction for prac- 

tical Atheism is the general cry, ye Church wanting no Cham- 


83.4 Memorial Representing the Present State of Religion on the Continent of 
North America, reprinted in Maryland Historical Society Publication No. 37 
(Bernard C. Steiner, ed., Rev. Thomas Bray, His Life and Select Works Relating 
to Maryland. Baltimore, 1901), pp. 157-73, and others. 

345. P. C. K. Minute Book, p. 132. 

85“S. P. G. Journal” (L. C. Photo), I, p. 1. Thomas Tenison (1636-1715) was 
archbishop of Canterbury (1695-1715). 

86The abstracts for the first year are printed in full in Allen and McClure, 

op. cit., pp. 61-104. 
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pions for Doctrine and Instruction. He desires to hear of Some 
matter of fact, wherein a triumph has been gained over any 
great Patrons of vice.*? 


On the other hand, Thomas Wilson, bishop of Sodor and Man, wrote 
a very optimistic letter to the Society on January 19, 1700. The ab- 
stract ran: 


That the Clergy had met Monthly all the last Summer in 


some Church in Market Towns, where, a Sermon being first 
Preach’d, they consult proper Methods for carrying on the 
Design of propagating Christian Knowledge. That they had 


agreed to raise a small Fund by Subscription for Schools, decaid 
Farmers & distressed Passengers, and that many Laity had con- 
curr’d with them. He bewails the Ignorance of the Common 
people, and that few of them understand English; and saith 
that he is endeavouring to bring them to read it, and that 200 
of Dr. Bray’s Lectures & 500 Pastoral Letters have been dis- 
posed of among them with good success. He desired to know 
the Method of Regulating the Charity Schools, & to have the 
Archbishop’s Circular Letter.** 


From these abstracts it can be seen that the established Church had 
few, if any, rivals in Wales.*® 

Membership in the S. P. C. K. grew during the early years. Un- 
fortunately, no printed list of members was made until 1745.4° The 
“Minute Book” enumerated a partial list of the members and they form 
an influential group of laymen and clergymen, the latter showing a fair 
representation of various schools of thought within the Church—lati- 
tudinarians like Tenison and Burnet, high churchmen like Bishop Bev- 
eridge, and non-jurors like Nelson, Wheeler and Mapletoft.t Some of 
the corresponding members were prominent men, such as Lord Digby, 
whom Dr. Bray made lay correspondent for Warwickshire.*? Many of 
the members showed singular devotion to the Society. Robert Nelson, 
for example, who died on January 20, 1715, left £100 to the S. P. C. K., 
£100 to the S. P. G., £20 to Sion College, and £100 for promoting 
parochial libraries.** 

Dr. Bray’s part in the various activities during the earliest years was 
that of organizer. The “Minute Book” also reveals him as the authority 


37The abstracts for the first year are 
op. cit., p. 69. 

38/bid., p. 81. 

897bid., p. 103, and passim. 

bid., p. 137. 

419. P. C. K. Minute Book, passim. 

42Tbid., p. 79. 

48C. F. Secretan, Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Pious Robert Nelson 
(London, 1860), p. 282. 
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on libraries and on all colonial affairs. On August 8, 1700, for example, 
the Society ordered that Bray’s memorial on Maryland be printed,* 
and less than a year later his report to the Society on Newfoundland 
was treated with the utmost respect.*® Regarding his influence in 
library decisions—on April 28, 1701, he was asked to choose all the 
books for a fleet lending library!** Although his influence in nearly 
every S. P. C. K. activity was always felt, he never placed himself 
in the foreground at any time. Only once between 1699 and 1704 
did he take the chair, and that was because the regularly chosen chair- 
man of the meeting was sick.47 What part Dr. Bray had in the making 
of several important decisions during the formative years is not known. 
On May 6, 1703, it was decided to move the Society’s meeting place 
to a room in Sion College, London, because Sargeant Hooke, at whose 
home they had formerly met, was leaving the city.“* An annual dinner 
was voted in 1704. The affair was usually held in December or January, 
first at Sion College, but afterwards at St. Dunstan’s Guest House; later 
other taverns were also used. The minutes said that some forty mem- 
bers dined on several occasions.*® A noteworthy decision in 1710 was 
the inauguration of an anniversary sermon. At first there was some 
friction between the Society and the trustees of the charity schools re- 
garding the choice of preachers for these occasions, but the differences 
were soon settled.*° 

The early work of the S. P. C. K., say for the first twenty-five 
years, included the printing of books and pamphlets, the founding of 
libraries, the reforming of prison conditions, the contacting of foreigners 
interested in similar work, and finally, the founding of charity schools. 

Right from its foundation the Society was interested in having 
pamphlets printed and circulated. On November 23, 1699, it was “re- 
solv’d that this Society will take of six hundred Books entitled A Dis- 
course upon the Baptismall Covenant, by Dr. Bray, at twelve pence per 
Book bound in sheep’s leather. Resolv’d to sell them for 18d. per book,” 
the clear profit to be applied towards founding lending libraries.5* Again 
on February 3, 1700, another resolution read: 


Resolv'd that Dr. Bray’s Sermons of Apostolick Charity, 
and the account of the Propagating Christian Knowledge in the _ 
ad 
445. P. C. K. Minute Book, p. 76. 
p. 127. 
p. 128. 
p. 211. 


p. 227. 

— #Allen and McClure, op. cit., p. 126. 
50[bid., p. 126. 

318. P. C. K. Minute Book, p. 37. 
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Plantations, and severall other little Pieces relating to Schools, 
&c., be sent on to each of the Corresponding Members.*? 


Many times corresponding members would request that more of Dr. 
_ Bray’s sermons be sent them. Among the most popular S. P. C. K. cir- 
culating books were Bray’s Sermons, Bray’s Lectures (in folio), Bur- 
net’s Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, and Tillotson’s Sermons.** 
Moreover, the Society’s literature was given away freely to all classes 
of people. One group singled out for special attention was the fleet. 
Suitable books and tracts were distributed at the various ports, and Ad- 
mirals John Benbow, Sir George Rooke, and Sir Cloudesley Shovel, co- 
operated in the Society’s efforts to improve moral and spiritual con- 
ditions among the sailors.** In like manner the jails of England became 
a depository for S. P. C. K. literature.®* 

A special phase of the Society’s printing and circulation activities 
was the work of traiislation. On December 30, 1700, various pamphlets 
were ordered translated into Greek,®* and on June 2, 1701, some pam- 
phlets against swearing and drunkenness were printed in Dutch.’ It is 

not too fanciful to suppose that John Chamberlayne, first secretary of the 


Society, had something to do with the progress of translation. He was 
the son of Edward Chamberlayne, LL.D., D. C. L. (author of Angliae 
Notitiae or The Present State of England and one of the original fellows 
of the Royal Society), and great-grandson of Sir Thomas Chamber- 
layne, English ambassador in the Netherlands. Educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Leyden University, where he studied modern lan- 
guages, he became (it is said) proficient in no less than sixteen of them. 
Besides continuing his father’s Angliae Notitiae, he was appointed Gen- 
tleman waiter to Prince George of Denmark, husband of a a 


and. later Queen—Anne, and to George I. He was also secretary of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Commission."* By 1730 translations were being 
made into French, Arabic, Welsh, Irish, Gaelic and Armenian." 

It is most unfortunate that few statistics are given regarding the 
Society’s work in founding libraries. After the S. P. G. was = 


the S. P. C. K. concentrated on the home front, and the last parochial 
library was sent to America on November 11, 1701.% Nevertheless 
between 1700 and 1701 the Society showed a constant desire to support 


525. P. C. K. Minute Book, p. 44. 

58For a list see Allen and McClure, op. cit., pp. 167-69. 
S4Ibid., p. 124. 
555. P. C. K. Minute Book, p. 177. 

56] bid., pp. 101-103. 

pp. 135-36. 

58Dictionary of National i York, 1908), X, p. 9. 
59Allen and McClure, of. cit., pp. 200-207. oe 

60S. P. C. K. Minute Book, p. 153. 
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Bray in his colonial plans. Additional money was collected and packets 
of books were sent overseas.*t Writing on October 3, 1700, to Francis 
Nicholson, now governor of Virginia, John Chamberlayne, the S. P. C. K. 
secretary, said : “The main part of their Design, with relation to America, 
is to assist Dr. Bray in Raising of Libraries for the Clergy, and in Dis- 
tributing practicall Books amongst the Laity.”** After 1701, with its 
eyes focussed only on England, Wales, and Scotland, the S. P. C. K. 
continued to found libraries. In 1705 the minutes describe efforts “‘to 
erect Lending Libraries in Wales and in the Highlands of Scotland.”®* 
Other efforts were made, but little attempt was made to record the re- 
sults. 

In prison work the S. P. C. K. took up the problems of reform 
at Newgate and other prisons, attempting to arouse the nation’s con- 
science. Bishop Compton directed the Society’s interest in this direc- 
tion, for on January 25, 1700, the minutes read: 

The Dean [of Chichester] reports likewise that the Bishop 
of London recommended to this Society to consider of some —s_—| 
means for the better Instructing & Regulating of the poor Pris- | 
oners in the severall Prisons of this City. 


As a direct result of this, the Rev. Henry Shute, lecturer of White 
Chapel, and treasurer of the Society from March 3, 1700, reported 
to the S. P. C. K. on February 22, 1700, and submitted “An Essay 
towards ye Reformation of Newgate and other Prisons in and about 
London.”®* Printed in full in the “Minute Book,” this essay suggests a 
practical and workable plan. Shute listed the “Vices and Immoralities 
of Prisons” : wil 


Officers themselves, who often make it their business 

to corrupt the prisoners, especially the Women. 
2. Their confederacy with Prisoners in their vices, allow- 
ing the men to keep company with the women for 
money. 
The unlimited use of Wine, Brandy, and other Strong 
Liquors, even by condemn’d malefactors. 
Swearing, Cursing, Blaspheming, and Gameing. 
Old Criminals corrupting New-Comers. i. 
. Neglect of all Religious worship.* 
61S. P. C. K. Minute Book, passim. 
62John Chamberlayne to Governor Francis Nicholson, London, October 3, 
1700, in ibid., pp. 76-77. 

*8Quoted in Allen and McClure, op. cit., p. 125. svi. wa 

64S. P. C. K. Minute Book, p. 43. 

®5Printed in Allen and McClure, op. cit., pp. 54-57. 
p. 54. 
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In proposing remedies for these .conditions, Shute divided his sugges- 
tions into six parts. The first called for punishment of bad keepers by 
act of parliament, a careful replacement of deceased officers, and the 
appointment of a committee of aldermen, councillors, and several mem- 
bers of the Society for Reformation of Manners,** which would have 
power to “‘(1) appoint weekly ‘inspectors,’ (2) licence all nearby taverns 
and alehouses, (3) regulate disposal of unspecified benefactors, (4) 
officers be made to check each other, and (5) lewd and vicious officers 
sell their places at a price supervised by the committee.”’** To enforce 
the committee’s regulations, Shute suggested “That a Table of Orders, 
containing the Duty of Officers and Ministers, as well as Prisoners, 
signed by the Lord Bishop of London and the Committee, be hung 
up in every Prison, shewing the punishments of ye severall offences, to- 
gether with the names and abodes of ye Committee and visitors, direct- 
ing where complaints may be made of neglects.”® 

The second section recommended separate cells for women prisoners, 
that women be employed in work they had “been bred to,” and that 
officers in charge be restrained from taking bribes. The third insisted 
that no wine or strong liquor be sold to any person, and that “no kind 
of luxury or intemperance be permitted to any Prisoner.” The fourth 
was concerned with the introduction of a “Black Book.” Shute suggested 
“That a Register Book be kept of all the Officer’s and Prisoner’s Names, 
with the time of the Prisoner’s commitment, with an Alphabetical 
Direction to each Name,” and “That to each name a mark be affixed, 
with the date of all their Oaths, Curses, Intemperance, &c. As also to 
the Officers’ names, a note of any corruption or neglect of orders.””° 
In other words, it was to apply to captor and captive alike! Besides 
this, there were to be commendations for good behavior, and punish- 
ments, either corporal or pecuniary, for violations. 

The fifth section comprised suggestions advising the separation of 
incorrigibles, and the advertising (address and profession) of released 
prisoners. This last in order to prevent them falling into their old 
ways! The sixth, and final, section demanded that the salary of the 
“Ordinary of Newgate” and of all ministers of prisons be sufficient 
to encourage their attendance; that there be a careful choice of minis- 
ters; that additional ministers make weekly visits, and have free access 
to prisons; that books and tracts of devotion be given to all prisoners ; 
- lastly, that morning and evening prayers be said each — in eve ai 


‘7Founded in 1691. 
68Allen and McClure, op. cit., pp. 54-55. i. nai 
6°] bid, pp. 54-55. 

70] bid., p. 56. 
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prison, as well as having the Holy Sacrament on Sunday." Such were 
Shute’s suggestions; but the minutes fail to mention whether they 
were carried out successfully. 

Another activity of the S. P. C. K. was the contacting of foreigners 
interested in similar work. Among the Society’s correspondents was 
Philip Jakob Spener (1635-1705), who founded a religious university 
at Halle, and his disciple, Augustus Hermann Franke (1663-1727), who 
became professor of theology at the university; John Frederick Oster- 
wald, of Neuchatel; M. de Beringhen, of The Hague; Dr. Brink, a 
Danish minister of Copenhagen; and John Ernest Grabbe (who joined 
the Anglican Church).** Their correspondence was of a most cordial 
nature, and they showed a remarkable interest in the progress of the 

Probably the greatest early contribution of the S. P. C. K., however, 
was the foundation of charity schools. “It was the first society in Great 
Britain,” said Dr. William Webb Kemp, “which came forward to ad- 
vocate and support the general education of the public.”"* By doing 
this it demonstrated the humanitarian spirit of Dr. Bray and its other 
founders. The range of S. P. C. K. philanthropy was remarkable; yet 
it was consistent with an age which was, without question, an age 
of benevolence. The charity school movement also proceeded from 
other motives besides benevolence—it attempted to provide religious 
and social discipline, and to establish “little garrisons against Popery.”7* 
Anti-Romanism was one of the motives which caused the S. P. C. K. 
to stress religious instruction in its charity school curriculum. At 
the same time the Society realized the need of education per se. The 
Reformation had disrupted the system of parochial education, and 
Charles II, by his “conformity legislation,’ had reduced the number of 
orthodox schoolmasters. However, this legislation was at the same time 
“responsible” for many non-conformist academies.** Towards the close 
of James II’s reign a large Roman Catholic school was opened in the 
Savoy. To counteract this, Tenison established a Protestant school at St. 
Martin’s, and other Anglicans set up the Bluecoat School in St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster.’” 


71A}len and McClure, op. cit., p. 57. 
P. C. K, Mimute Book, p. 7, p. 21, and passim. > 
 78Allen and McClure, op. cit., pp. 109-121. 
74William Webb Kemp, The Support of Schools in Colonial New York by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (New York, 1913), 
yp. 17-18. 
” 75M[ary] G. Jones, The Charity School Movement, A Study of Eighteenth 
Century Puritanism in Action (London, 1938), p. 34. 
76See H. McLachlan, English Education under the Test Acts, Being the His- 
tory of the Non-Conformist Academies, 1662-1820 (Manchester, 1931), passim. 
77Secretan, op. cit., p. 119. 
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The desire to educate the poor children, and especially to bring them 
up in the true Anglican faith, continued throughout William and Mary’s 
reign, and in 1699 Dr. Bray and his fellow members of the S. P. C. K. 
attacked the whole problem with energy and skillful practicality. By 
placing its weight behind the charity school movement, the Society con- 
tributed to the success of this method of education and assisted in 
proving it superior to others. 

Another philosophy of education had been proposed by John Locke 
in his weighty report to the board of trade in 1697. His solution was 
to place poor children in workhouses which would teach them a trade. 
His idea was to establish working schools in each parish which all 
children from three to fourteen must compulsorily attend. The dis- 
cipline of manual work would better them morally, and compulsory 
church attendance would better them religiously. Likewise, their physi- 
cal well-being would be cared for and improved by serving better food 
than would be provided at home.’*. Daniel Defoe attacked this method 
of workhouses and working schools in his essay, Giving Alms No Charity 
(1704). He declared them unnecessary, since it was foolish to build 
buildings to provide the poor with work when there was so much 
demand for them in the clothing industries. Favorable economic con- 
ditions in the reigns of Anne and George I, such as increase of trade, 
meant that labor was in demand. Besides, charity schools were cheaper 
to run than workhouses. All in all, Defoe wholeheartedly backed the 
idea of the charity school.”® 

The initial expense of the schools founded by the S. P. C. K. was 
met by the members themselves; but subscriptions soon began to come 
in, and by 1704 annual subscriptions amounted to £2,164. Moreover, 
individual schools during this year received benefactions from private 
donors totalling the sum of £3,202. Additional revenue was received 
from special collections in the churches on a day set aside annually 
for the preaching of “Charity Sermons.” In 1704 this amounted to 
£1,042.%° These totals, although they appear large, were barely enough 
to support the schools, for in 1704 fifty-four had been established in Lon- 
don and Westminster or within a radius of ten miles. In them were 
enrolled 1,386 boys and 745 girls, from these children 306 boys and 75 
girls were placed as apprentices.** 

So much progress had been made by the year 1704 that a small 
book entitled An Account of the Charity-Schools was published, and in 


78John Locke, “Report to the Board of Trade,” printed in H. R. Fox Bourne, 
The Life of John Locke (London, 1876), II, p. 377-91. 
79Daniel Defoe, “Giving Alms No Charity,” in The Shortest Way With the 
Dissenters, And Other Pamphlets by Daniel Defoe (Oxford, 1927), pp. 152-88. 


80Kemp, op. cit., p. 21. 
817 bid., p. 20. 
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1706 a revised and supplemented edition appeared. This latter edition is 
worthy of close analysis for the detailed information it gives. On the 
first page the reasons for founding these schools is emphatically stated. 
“Tt is manifest,” wrote the author, “that a Christian and useful Edu- 
cation of the Children of the Poor, is absolutely necessary to their Piety, 
Virtue, and honest livlihood.’’** Quite frankly, the “chief design” of the 
charity school was “the Education of Poor Children in the Knowledge 
and Practice of the Christian Religion, as profess’d and taught in the 
Church of England, .. . 

In keeping with these aims the qualifications for teachers were very 
strict. It was expected that the master should be: 


1. A member of the Church of England, of a sober life and 

conversation, and not under the age of twenty-five 

years. 

One that frequents Holy Communion. 

One that hath a Good Government of himself and his 

Passions. 

One of a meek Temper and humble behaviour. 

One of a good Genius for teaching. 

One who understands well the Grounds and Principles 

of the Christian Religion, and is able to give a good 

Account thereof to the Minister of the Parish or Ordi- 

nary on Examination. 

7. One that can write a good Hand, and who understands 
the Grounds of Arithmetic. 

_ 8. One who keeps good order in his family. 

One who is approved by the Minister of the Parish 

(being a subscriber) before he be presented to be | 

Licensed by the Ordinary.™ 

In addition to being thus qualified, the master was expected to teach 

long hours. From seven to eleven in the morning and one to five in 

the afternoons during the summer; and eight to eleven, and one to 

four, respectively, in the winter.** 

The Account gives a comprehensive list of charity schools about 
London, and in the counties, as well as those in Wales and Ireland. 
For example, in London and Westminster there were sixty-four schools, 
1,573 boys and 915 girls.** A list of subscriptions, collections and gifts 
is also given.** A subscription form for a charity school printed at the 
end of this list is typical: 


Dine why 


824n Account of Charity-Schools (London, 1706), p. 1. 
83Tbid., p. 3. 
84] bid., p. 2. 
85] bid., p. 3. 
86]bid., pp. 7-8. 
pp. 7-22. 
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Whereas Prophaneness and Debauchery are greatly owing 
to a gross Ignorance of the Christian Religion, especially among 
the poorer sort: And whereas nothing is more likely to pro- 
mote the Practice of Christianity and Virtue, than an early and 
pious Education of Youth: And whereas many Poor People are 
desirous of having their Children Taught, but are not able to 
afford them a Christian and Useful Education: We whose 
Names are underwritten, do hereby agree to pay yearly, at 
Four equal Payments, (during Pleasure) the several and re- 
spective Sums of Money over-against our Names respectively 
subscribed, for the setting up of a Charity-School in the Parish 
of in the City of or in the County 
of for Teaching [Poor Boys, or Poor Girls, or] 
Poor Children to Read, and Instructing them in the Knowl- 
edge and Practice of the Christian Religion, as profess’d and 
taught in the Church of England; and for Learning them such 
other Things as are suitable to their Condition and Capacity. 
That is to say, 


l. s. d. 
I A. B. do Subscribe - - -** 


Another interesting feature of charity schools given in the Account 
is the clothing of children. Part of the school’s function was to see 
that every boy and girl was fully dressed. The cost of clothing a poor 
boy of a charity school in London was as follows: 


1 Yard and half quarter of Grey-Yorkshire 
broad Cloth 6 Quarters wide, at 3s. p. 


Making the Coat, with Pewter Buttons 

and all other Materials ................ 00 O11 02 
1 Black Knit Cap, with Tuft and String.. 00 01 00 
: 1 Pair of Woollen Stockings ............ 00 00 08 


A similar itemization was made for a girl, but it is unnecessary to give 
the details other than mention that the total cost was 10/7d.*° 
In the Account of 1706 no mention was made of the salary paid a 
master. Revised editions followed from time to time, and, according 
to Mary G. Jones, who has written a brilliant book entitled The Charity 
*84n Account of Charity Schools (London, 1706), p. 22. 


Ibid, p. 23. 
Tbid., p. 23. 
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School Movement, these later editions give fuller details about salaries. 
The average pay for a master in a London charity school at the begin- 
ning of the century was £30 a year, including coal and, sometimes, a 
rent-free house. On the other hand, the maximum pay for a woman 
was £24 per annum, and often less. In the second half of the century, 
London schoolmasters received incomes from £50 to £65 per annum.** 
The 1712 edition of An Account of the Charity-Schools is of equal 
interest. Like its predecessors it showed the great progress made. With- 
in fifteen years 119 schools had been set up in London and West- 
minster, and nearly 5,000 poor children had received instruction (3,047 
boys and 1,640 girls). In addition, 500 schools had been established 
in England and Wales.°? Moreover, very close daily account was main- 
tained of all students. A large form of a “Monthly Fault-Bill” was 
rigidly kept, the following faults being abbreviated in the chart: 


P. ¢.—Playing in Church T —Playing truant 


Curs —Cursing —Absent from school 

Sw —Swearing a.c. —Being absent from church 
St —Stealing —Coming late to church 

L —Lying Un —Being unmannerly*” 


Neither was the Account the only laudatory piece of writing on the 
schools. Steele, writing in the Spectator in 1712, said: “The charity 
schools which have been erected of late years are the greatest instances 
of public spirit which the age has produced.’ 

A convincing proof of their popularity was furnished by the bitter 
and scathing attack on them by Bernard Mandeville in his An Essay 
on Charity, and Charity Schools. Because the majority of people who 
supported the charity schools came from middle-class people living near 
schools, Mandeville questioned their motives for contributing. He 
called them liars and hypocrites, basing his accusations on the con- 
clusion that philanthropy was merely a means of getting satisfaction 
in governing others, and not for any religious motive at all. Assuming 
a Freudian tone, a century before that psychologist’s birth, he frequently 
spoke of “the satisfaction which delights mean people in governing 


others.’ 


Jones, op. cit., p. 100. 
92.43 Account of Charity-Schools in Great Britain and Ireland (London, 
1712), pp. 11-14. 
bid., p. 6S. 
%The Spectator (ed. by George A. Aitken. London, 1898), No. 294, Wednes- 
day, February 6, 1712, IV, p. 214. 

*5Bernard Mandeville, “An Essay on Charity and Charity Schools,” in The 
Fable of the Bees (ed. by F. B. Kaye. Oxford, 1924), I, pp. 253-322. 
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q 
- Defoe, on the other hand, praised the charity schools and the whole 
humanitarian movement. Writing of the great charity exhibited in 
London, he said: 


. . . the innumerable Alms Houses, which are to be seen in 
almost every part of London, make it certain that there is no 
city in the world that can show the like number of Charities : 
from private hands, there being not less than 20,000 people ; 
maintained of charity, besides the charities of schooling children, 7 
and besides the collections at the annual Feasts of several 
kinds, 


Mary G. Jones appraises at some length the contemporary adverse 
criticism directed towards the charity school movement. The bulk of 
the opposition came from the employers. They maintained that charity 
schools caused a dearth of servants in husbandry by their policy of ' 
apprenticing children to trades, and claimed the children grew up in 
‘pride and idleness,”’ and became nurseries of disaffection. Other people 7 
criticized the schools because they became pawns in the political and re- - 
ligious disputes of Queen Anne’s reign. Fortunately, this state of 
affairs ended with the coming of the Whig supremacy. Yet another 
group disliked the charity schools because of their policy towards Ireland. 
Schools were thrust upon devout Catholic districts in order to form 
centers of Protestant propaganda. The obvious resuls was an intense 
Irish bitterness.*” 

The curricula of the charity schools were distinctive in their sim- 
plicity. At one time they were purely vocational, to make the schools 
self-supporting. For the most part reading matter was restricted to the 
Bible. The three R’s were taught, although sometimes writing was 
considered unnecessary.** The schools did not aim to develop the in- 
tellectual powers of their students, rather they tried to rescue the child 
from a vagrant, nasty, poverty stricken life, and make him a decent 
self-reliant citizen. 


Ais 


Financial benefits for the charity schools came from two sources. 
The first was private endowments, which were governed by trusts and 
were under the legal supervision of the crown. Trusts were some- 
times put in the hands of mayors or burgesses of the town, sometimes 
in those of the founders, and sometimes given to proprietors paying 
rent charges to the school. The trustees selected the schoolmaster 
and mistress, also the children to be instructed. The second source 
of financial benefit was from private subscription. Local philanthropy 


*6PDaniel Defoe, A Tour Through England and Wales, Divided into Circuits 
and Journies (London, 1928), I, p. 374. 
*TJones, op. cit., passim. 


*8Thid., passim. 
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provided the support. The opening of the school was usually suggested 
to the townspeople by the minister of the parish. After getting the 
support of four or five persons the school was set up in about eight 
months’ time.*® Naturally the schools founded by private endowment 
were more independent than the subscription schools, because the former 
did not have to depend on whims of subscribers. 

The part played by the S. P. C. K. in the charity school movement 
was characteristic of its founder, Dr. Bray. The Society organized the 
movement, then permitted it to develop under its own power. The Society 
did not manage and only rarely financed the charity schools. Its aim 
was to excite both the interest and the support of the local parish clergy 
and laymen. By advertising and encouraging the new method of sub- 
scription, it allowed all kinds to contribute to the schools; but local 
control was the basis of the scheme. “It served,” writes Mary G. Jones, 
“both as an appointments bureau for teachers and as an insurance 
society for courageous parishes which responded to its appeal. As a 
central directing body it helped London and country schools to hold 
their own against apathy and obstruction. The value of its work may 
be measured by the decline of the charity school movement in England 
when the Society’s interests were diverted from the schools to the 
foreign mission field and to the development of a great publishing 
connection.”’?°° 

No higher praise could be paid the S. P. C. K. than that just given 
by Mary G. Jones, praise that must reflect on Dr. Bray and his four 
fellow founders, who two hundred and fifty years ago, with little save 
faith, had started so much. That Bray’s plan of 1697 quickly materialized 
into something great and lasting can now readily be seen. That his 
clear vision and dogged persistence had, in the terminology of the 
clergy, “brought forth a hundredfold,” is also apparent. The Society 
today may well be proud of its founder and early workers. 


99Jones, op. cit., p. 42. 


100Tbid., p. 41. 
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MORE THAN A PROPHET 


AN APPRECIATION OF PHILLIPS BROOKS 
By Arthur B. Kinsolving 


| approach this morning with deep reverence and a yet deeper 
humility the task of adding my modest tribute to the intimate appre- 
ciations of the great preacher, rector and bishop, of whom this noble 
edifice will ever be a symbol and memorial. 

I heard Dr. Brooks on two memorable occasions. The first was in 
the spring of 1890, two and a half years before his death, at the invitation 
of Dr. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity Church, New York City. Dr. 
Brooks came to Trinity to deliver the mid-day Lent addresses for a week. 
It was the most significant event of this nature which had taken place, 
for Dr. Dix was then the leader of the high church or catholic school 
of that day. 

I can see now the massive, giant figure of Phillips Brooks, with his 
quick step, emerge from the vestry door in front of the New York 
rector, and march direct to the pulpit, kneel, rise, and after surveying 
with his swift glance the packed pews and aisles, give out in a low, 
slightly husky voice the great hymn, “A charge to keep I have.’’ Then 
after leading the crowded church in a collect and the Lord’s Prayer, 
he plunged into his great message. He began by reading these verses 
from the 8th of St. John: “Then said Jesus to those Jews which be- 
lieved on him, if ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples in- 
deed; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. 

. Verily, verily, I say unto you, whosoever committeth sin is the 
servant of sin. And the servant abideth not in the house forever, but 
the Son abideth ever. If the Son, therefore, shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.” It was the beginning of an era when fatalism 
and cynicism were working powerfully in men’s minds, and when hard 
and fixed theories of the reign of law were regnant. So he could have 

*Given on December 10, 1933, in Trinity Church, Boston. 


*The Rev. Dr. Kinsolving was, at the time, rector of Old St. Paul’s Church, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and is now rector emeritus.—Editor’s note. 
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chosen no apter subject than the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free. 

There was about him a majesty and strength, the impression of 
vast reserves of power combined with a wonderful gentleness, fineness 
and sympathy, that was magnetic. He was a man speaking for Christ, 
all of whose affluence of culture and rare gift of insight and vast stores 
of spiritual knowledge were consecrated, to the last syllable, to the 
Master, whose mind and spirit he so deeply knew. In the messages 
he poured out from day to day it was like the overflow of a full vessel. 
He knew his contemporary world, its science, its luxury and its progress, 
its thinking and its philosophy. He is a part of it, yet he is the mes- 
senger of One whose kingdom is far greater. He turns to Jesus, and 
thinks of him as the manifestation of Christ’s own Christianity, as the 
liberator of man, “not from service and from duty, but into service and 
into duty.” Religion is not servile but free. It is the joy of service 
that makes the life of Christ. Day after day this true liberty of the 
noblest powers of man through the influence of Jesus is his theme, and 
he spoke such a message as they had never heard before to these listen- 
ing men, some of them the most anxious, burdened financial leaders 
of the nation. He had made long preparation for this wonderful week, 
and none who heard him could ever forget his words. 

The other occasion on which I was privileged to hear him was at 
the New England dinner in Brooklyn on the evening of December 22, 
1892, only a month before his death. His subject was the responsi- 
bility of the Puritan for his moral and religious inheritance. He spoke 
at the end of the dinner, and looked worn and tired. At the outset 
he was making some play on the names of the four rivers in Eden, and 
by a lapse of memory he could recall only three. Several times he went 
back, trying in vain to pick up the name of the fourth river. Then he 
seized his main theme with a determined grip, and poured forth such 
a torrent of impassioned plea that it cast a spell over every person in 
the audience. Rarely did even he speak with more compelling power 
than when he urged those present to live worthily of a great tradition 
in the new day, with its wider opportunities and severer tests. 

If we ask what are some of the things for which this man will 
always be remembered, I think the answer is, first of all, for what he 
was in himself. It is not what a man says or does, but what a man 
is that constitutes his greatest contribution to the world. In the first 
place, Phillips Brooks came into the world a great human soul. Not 
even the generations of fine, cultured New England stock can fully ac- 
count for him. God formed him to be a masterful prophet and leader. 

There were fused in a superb body, splendidly proportioned, an eager 
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mind, a great heart, and a strong and resolute will. He was gifted as 
few men have been, and yet he brought all that he had, and laid it with 
a single purpose at his Master’s feet. Few men have lived a life of 
such entire consecration, such fiery intensity. In any sphere of action 
he would have been eminent, but doubtless he was greatest as a preacher 
of Christ and in the place where God’s providence placed him. 

Then it would seem that it was not only the call of God but the 
call of his fellow-men that made him glory in his ministry. No man 
was clearer about the priority of God, or that “we love him because 
he first loved us,” but in the truest sense he loved and believed in men, 
as his Master did. He had confidence in men and in their higher pos- 
sibilities. “He admired beauty like a Greek. He felt that truth, good- 
ness and beauty are essentially one.” And because God is the source 
of all good and perfect gifts, he believed that goodness is the law 
of life, the completion of life, and the goal of life. No man of his 
time did more to make men respect themselves. And that seems to 
be one of the deepest lacks of men today, when on every side, human 
life is being treated as such a cheap and common thing. Think of 
the thousands who in this church, and wherever he preached, looking 
up into his face, had their souls awakened out of some form of fatalism 
and despair, wakened to lives of vital faith and joyful, lifelong service. 
For he seemed ever telling men, as St. John did in the opening strophes 
of his gospel, “In him was life, and the life was the light of men. . . . 
As many as received him, to them gave he power to become the sons of 
God, even to them that believe on his name. . . . We beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

1. To most of us, I take it, Phillips Brooks stands forth, first, 
in his age as a prophet and expounder of the Incarnation. Human 
nature had been habitually painted in such black colors by Calvinistic 
teachers around him that there was needed just the heartening and en- 
couraging messages he brought it. He turned from the gospel of threat 
and fear and judgment to one of faith and hope and love. He re- 
jected with scorn the notion of the complete depravity of man, and 
sought to awaken the response of his inherent sonship by bringing 
the divine, human Christ so near. “Like as a father pitieth his own 
children, even so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” “It is not be- 
cause the children are good that God loves them, but because they are 
his children.” This is what he preached to a mixed multitude in 
Faneuil Hall. Spinoza was called a God-intoxicated man. Phillips 
3rooks was a Jesus-intoxicated man, who in Jesus had found a vision 
of God which told him what God is, and what man is; one of the 
greatest and truest of Christian humanists, yet there is not a syllable in 
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his writings which betrays a diminished belief in the deity of Christ. 
The priority of God and the reality of God manifest in the flesh lie be- 
hind all his thinking, but it is the downreach of Christ’s humanity which 
brings him near, and this he expounded so humanly that he won thou- 
sands by the very freshness and boldness of the recovery of this truth 
of the gospel. The foot of the ladder between earth and heaven had 
too often hardly touched the earth. With him it touched securely 
both earth and heaven, and “the angels of God ascended and descended 
upon the sons of men.” Nor was any revealed truth slurred or over- 
looked. Regeneration, conversion, atonement, sacrament, all were bound 
up and fused in his message, and each at some time became explicit. 

The most striking and hopeful note in the Christianity of today, 
in the face of other and disappointing trends, is the re-emphasis upon 
the person of Jesus as the revealer of the character and quality of 
the life of God. A noble teacher of theology at the Alexandria Semi- 
nary, Dr. Cosby Bell, who lately went in confident joy and faith into 
the Master’s presence, wrote not long before he died of this re-emphasis 
these thoughtful words: “Always, of course, that emphasis has been 
retained in the official formulas of the Church. But the modern re- 
study of the Jesus of history has made him the most vivid religious 
figure of our times. It is, I think, true to say that he stands more 
nearly in the center of the Christian mind and stands there better known 
than at any time between our age and the age of the first apostles. And 
the Christian privilege of understanding God through Jesus is being ap- 
plied both in theology and in popular preaching with a new sincerity.” 
But was not this just what Phillips Brooks was laying primary em- 
phasis upon in a ministry which closed forty years ago? 

One of the glories of Dr. Brooks was the way he fixed the minds 
of his hearers always upon the deepest and most central interests of 
life, and upon the sacredness and possibilities of life itself. “I want to 
live,” he once said, “if God will give me help, such a life that if all the 
world were living it, this world would be regenerated and saved.” I 
think, my friends, one of the vices of even the highly privileged in the 
Church is to have their thoughts drawn off upon side issues, upon quite 
subordinate and relatively unimportant things. There is hardly time for 
serious men to devote themselves to the less essential matters, when so 
many hundreds are revolving questions like these: “Is there a God in 
the Christian sense at all? Is prayer a worthwhile thing or is it a 
waste of time? Can the maker of a universe so great as ours be in- 
terested in such little entities as ourselves? Is it conceivable that on this 
minor sphere of matter which we call earth the Incarnated lived and 
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- which this Church, with her long history and gathered experience, her 


died? And is there anything to be expected when our brains cease to 
function and our bodies turn to dust? Do friendship, honor, character 
matter nothing after death has closed our mortal eyes?” It was in his 
anticipating such questions as these, and helping men to find an answer 
to them by leading them to the wisdom of the Lord Jesus that this man 
rendered his great and imperishable service. Had he lived until our 
day, he would have seen a civilization threatened and cracking, be- 
cause the steadying power of right answers to such questions as these 
had not been more generally found. 

2. No one can think of Phillips Brooks without recalling the width 
and comprehensiveness of his thinking, and the generosity of his human 
and Christian sympathies. He could never have been anything but a 
broad churchman and a liberal. He belonged to the general school 
of Coleridge, Maurice and F. W. Robertson, of Dean Stanley, Bushnell 
and Bishop Lightfoot. He knew the literature of this congenial school, 
but he knew a great deal besides. He was an omnivorous reader, was 
steeped in the Greek tragedies, knew his Plato, Tertullian, Origen, and 
the rest; at one time read through all the Church Fathers, a tremendous 
task. He kept abreast of modern science and philosophy. Thus he laid 
broad and deep foundations. But no man was ever more original or 
minted fresher coin of thought. He was a liberal because he esteemed 
so highly the “treasure of human freedom.” He once remarked that 
“freedom is thrust upon us, and we must take it whether we like it or 
not.” He said the Church has her creed in which all her children be- 
lieve, and all believe differently. Thus she keeps the union of identity 
and variety which all living things must have. . . . This is why she is 
the home of generous belief. And this is why the reverse of Tennyson’s 
famous words is also true: 
ae “There lives more faith in honest creeds, 

Believe me, than in half the doubt.” 


3. Let me ask you now to think for a few moments of the influence 


spirituality, her balance and her reverent forms of worship, made upon 
the mind and soul of Phillips Brooks. Besides the influence of his de- 
voted evangelical mother and his liberal father, who together in his in- 
fancy migrated to the Episcopal Church, with their four gifted boys, all 
to become ministers of Christ, there was another alma mater whose at- 
mosphere he breathed for practically all the years of his life. Dr. Allen 
notes: “He had been brought up to the Prayer Book, and the founda- 
tions of his religious life were built upon the teaching of the Church 
catechism. So deep had the training gone that he could not have escaped 
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from it if he would. More than with most children, it had taken hold 
of his inmost being. And to it he owed his peculiar character as a 
theologian. When he came to years of discretion, he ratified his mother’s 
judgment.” While a student under Dr. William Sparrow at the Alexan- 
dria seminary, her own hand led him to his first Holy Communion in 
St. John’s Church, Washington, and the next summer he was con- 
firmed in Dorchester. In his manhood he rejoiced in his lot in this 
Church. “His theology was Anglican theology in its highest but in its 
most typical form. When he went to England he made this impression 
upon the best judges of preaching. . . . One characteristic of Anglicanism 
is its large human inclusiveness. . . . In the hour of her rebirth in the 
Reformation it was the good fortune of the Anglican Church to secure 
the alliance of humanism in its purer form, which Luther distrusted and 
Calvin rejected. . . . Through Cranmer, who was a humanist as well 
as a scholar and theologian, there passed into the Prayer Book a large 
human influence which could embrace all truly human efforts.” 

In the autumn of every year, and year after year, Dr. Brooks began 
afresh the study of the life of Christ as it unfolded in the Christian Year. 
As every chief aspect and incident and crisis in the life of his divine 
Master was followed in due sequence, his alert mind penetrated deeper 
and deeper into the glory of the revelation of God through Christ Jesus. 
The Christmas note he has sounded to all the ages in one of the most 
cherished of the Christmas hymns, “O little town of Bethlehem.” I 
wonder how many of you remember side by side with this the beautiful 
lines he wrote after standing before Titian’s Madonna and Child in the 
National Gallery in London. 

_ “He's hers! He's all the world’s, yet still he’s hers! 
The Christ-child smiling upon Mary’s knee! 
‘Mid the world’s worship still her heart avers, 


od 


‘The child divine belongeth unto me.’ _ 7 
So kneel, sweet Catherine, and tell thy love; - 
Haste, John, thy flowery tribute to present; ' 
holier heaven is beaming from above 
2 In the young mother’s face of calm content. 
1 «4 All else are restless ; she alone is still; —t o- 
7 In pure devotion all desire doth cease ; 

There is no tide of thought or wind of will 2) Te 
a On the broad ocean of her perfect peace. HAge? 
a No fear of pain to come her spirit stirs, > ee! 4 


- Handmaid and mother she! And he is hers!” 


In his Yale lectures on preaching he speaks of the advantage of 
the preacher who has the Christian Year to guide him. “Some minis- 


ters,” he says, “float over the whole sea of truth, and like a gull plunge 
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in here and there on any subject that suits their mood.” And then 
he rejoices in the system which leads those who belong to it every year 
past all the great Christian facts, Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, 
Good Friday, Easter, Whitsunday. The Church year also seems to 
him to preserve the personality of our religion. It is concrete and pic- 
turesque. “The historical Jesus is forever there.” 

Inevitably, being the man he was, his conception of the Church was 
large, roomy and comprehensive. He loved profoundly the Episcopal 
Church, and it is hard to imagine what he would have been without its 
distinctive influence upon him. There was something imparted by the 
spirit and liturgy of this Church to Phillips Brooks that we miss both in 
Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott. Yet in speaking once of the 
place of this Church in puritan Boston, he said: “Long before our Church 
came here this was a distinctly religious town. The Church of Christ 
in other forms, the experience of Christ in other forms, in deep reality 
was here. This Church is one distinct and valuable form of Christian 
thought and life, one contribution to the Church of the future, which 
is to be larger, deeper, wiser, holier than any Church existing in the 
land today.” In another place he says, “The Church is no exception 
and afterthought in the world, but . . . the anticipation and prophecy 
of the world’s final perfectness.” 

Again he says, “Whatever mystic richness must belong to the 
Church’s two perpetual sacraments, warm forever with the touch of 
the very hands of the dear Lord, deepened and filled with the count- 
less holy experiences of countless souls, they must be pervaded . . . by 
the simplicity and humanity which is in their very essence.” 

We must remember that no one mind, no one human life can ever be 
fully commensurate with the whole wide life and experience of the 
Christian Church. There have been few men who have struck so full a 
chord or gone down deeper and grasped so firmly the great essentials 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. But in God’s great family and in the 
Christian fellowship there will always be different ways of approaching 
God. Christian men trained in the methods of scientific fairness and 
respect for truth must today face the reality of true Christian experience 
wherever it is found. In this sense “the Church is wiser than her 
wisest member, holier than her holiest member,” and — 


“God fulfils himself in many ways 
a Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” = 


Let me close by pointing out the confidence of Phillips Brooks in 
the final authority of our Lord as to the most baffling of all the great 
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questions—I mean the question of the life of the world to come. In 
the last of his Bohlen lectures on “The Influence of Jesus” he traces 
the parallel between the final teachings and death of Socrates and the 
last words of the Lord Jesus. He says the scene in the death chamber 
at Athens just before the great philosopher drinks the hemlock is “one 
of the sacred pictures of the human soul. That prison cell is one of the 
temples of man’s faith, one of the vestibules of immortality.” But still 
Socrates’ discourse throughout is an argument. It is a search for knowl- 
edge. It is a struggle of the intellect. The philosopher asks, “Shall a 
man who really loves knowledge and who is firmly persuaded that he 
shall never truly attain it except in the unseen world be angry and sorry 
to have to die?” The Son of God says, “Now I go my way to him that 
sent me.” Socrates says, “Be well assured I do expect that I shall be 
among good men, though this I do not feel so confident about.” Jesus 
cries, “Now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self.” Socrates 
draws in confused and elaborate detail the road to hades. Jesus says, 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions; Father, I will that they 
whom thou hast given me be with me where I am.” Socrates says, 
“Whether I tried in the right way and with what success, I shall know 
certainly when I arrive there, if it please God.’ Jesus is divine in his 
certainty. “O righteous Father, the world hath not known thee, but I 
have known thee.” “I have finished the work which thou gavest me 
to do.” Socrates bids his disciples after his departure to seek out 
other teachers. Jesus says, “I will not leave you comfortless. I will 
come to you. I will pray the Father, and he shall send you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you forever, even the Spirit of 
truth. O righteous Father, the world hath not known thee, but I have 
known thee, and these have known that thou didst send me. And 
I made known unto them thy name, and will make it known that 
the love wherewith thou lovedst me may be in them, and I in them.” 
This is an example of the clear, unfaltering message which Phillips 


Brooks delivered to his own generation and to the ages. 
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THE CHURCH IN HAWAII, 1778-1862 


a By Andrew Forest Muir* 


Infected with deism and Erastianism, the Anglican Communion did 
little missionary work during the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
and the first quarter of the nineteenth. Many places in the world, among 
them Hawaii, in which a church would have been welcomed, were obliged, 
therefore, to wait for years for a resident priest. 

The immediate result was that the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Protestant sects often established footholds in the mission field, and 
their antagonism toward the Anglican Church delayed even longer its 
missionary efforts. In Hawaii New England Congregationalists, most 
of whom were from Massachusetts in which the Congregational Church 
was the state religion until 1833, began their mission in 1820. Eight 
years later they were followed by French and English Roman Catholic 
missionaries, and during the 1850’s by Mormons. It was not until 
1862 that an Anglican mission was founded in the Islands. Neverthe- 
less, the Anglicans had been in Hawaii first; the first Christian services 
were Anglican, and the first minister of the gospel was an Anglican 
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FIRST ANGLICAN SERVICES 


The first Christian services in the Islands were those read from the 
Book of Common Prayer by the officers of the two English men-of-war 
which comprised the fleet of Captain James Cook, who discovered the 
Islands in 1778.1. Although there are no records of the offices having 
been read on Sundays, undoubtedly they were. The only services of 
which one can be positive were two burials. On January 28, 1779, a 
seaman, William Watman, died of a stroke of paralysis, and at the 
request of the king of the Island of Hawaii, his body was buried in a 
heiau, “and the ceremony was performed with as much solemnity as our 

*The author, whose article, “Early Missionaries in Texas,” was published 
in HistoricAL MAGAZINE, X (1941), pp. 219-241, has been stationed in the 
Hawaiian Islands as an educator for several years, and has been engaged in ex- 
tensive research on the beginnings of the Anglican Church there.—Editor’s note. 

1The specious claim of Roman Catholics that the Islands were discovered in 
1555, by Juan Gaetano, who introduced Roman Catholicism into them, is adequately 
disposed of in E. W. Dahlgren, Were the Hawatian Islands Visited by the Spaniards 
before their Discovery by Captain Cook in 1778? * * * (Stockholm: Almgvist & 


Wiksells Boktrycheria-A. B., 1916). This monograph —— appeared i in Kungl. 
Svenska V etenskapsakademiens Handlingar, Band. 57, 
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situation permitted.”* On February 21, Captain Cook himself was killed 
by the natives, and those portions of his body which were delivered 
to his ship were committed to the waters of Kealakekua Bay,” and the 
service read over them.”® 
~ The first priest—indeed the first minister of the Christian gospel— 
in the Islands was the Rev. John Howel, who lived at Kealakekua off 
and on between 1793 and 1803, and who probably died there in the 
early 1800’s. He was said to have been an university graduate,‘ but his 
name does not appear in the alumni registers of the English and Irish 
universities. In 1791 he was publisher and editor of two newspapers 
in Boston, Massachusetts, the Argus and the Herald of Freedom.’ On 
October 24, 1791, he left Boston aboard the ship Margaret, which was 
-making a voyage to the Pacific. Although it was his intention to write an 
historical account of this voyage, apparently he never did so.* He visited 
- the northwest coast of North America, Canton, Macao, Manila, and 
Hawaii.’ He seems to have first arrived in the Islands in the summer of 
1793 aboard the ship Lady Washington, of which he was clerk. In 
January and March, 1794, he was living in Kealakekua.* Shortly after 


2James Cook and James King, A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, Undertaken 
by the Command of His Majesty, for Making Discoveries in the Northern Hemis- 
phere, Performed under the Direction of Captains Cook, Clerke, and Gore, in His 
Majesty's Ships, the Resolution and Discovery, in the Years 1776, 1777, 1778, 
1779, and 1780 (London: Printed by H. Hughs, for G. Nichol and T. Caddell, 


1785), III, 24-25. 
bid., 81. 
44 Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean, and Round the World; 
in which the Coast of North-west America has been Carefully Examined and 
Accurately Surveyed. Undertaken by His Majesty's Command, Principally with 
a View to Ascertain the Existence of any Navigable Communication between the 
North Pacific and North Atlantic Oceans, and Performed in the Years 1790, 1791, 
1792, 1793, 1794 and 1795, in the Discovery Sloop of War, and Armed Tender 
Chatham, under the Command of Captain George Vancouver (London: Printed 
for John Stockdale, 1801), V, 115. 
5John Van Ness Ingram and Henry S. Parson (comps.), A Check List of 
American Eighteenth Century Newspapers in the Library of Congress (Washing- 
ton: United States Government Printing Office, 1936), 60; F. W. Howay, “The 
Ship Margaret: Her History and Historian” in Thirty-Eighth Annual Report 
of the Hawatian Historical Society for the Year 1929 with Papers Read at the 
Annual Meeting, February 10, 1930 (Honolulu: Printed by Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
1930), 39-40. 
6F. W. Howay and T. C. Elliott, “John Boit’s Log of the Columbia—1790- 
1793” in Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, XXII (December, 1921), 
321; Howay, “The Ship Margaret,” 40. 
7Nellie B. Pipes, “Later Affairs of Kendrick, Barrell Letters” in Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, XXX (June, 1929), 95-96; “Appendix to Mr. [W. Harper] 
Pease’s Catalogue of Books upon the Hawaiian Islands,” in Friend, XIX (June, 
1862), 42b. 
8W. F. Wilson (ed.), Archibald Menzies, Hawai Nei 128 Years Ago (Hono- 
lulu: no publisher, 1920), 143-44, 146, 176, 197-99; A Voyage of Discovery, V, 115; 
F. W. Howay, “John Kendrick and His Sons” in Quarterly of the Oregon His- 
~~ torical Society, XXIII (December, 1922), 293; Edward Bell (ed.), “Log of the 
7 Chatham” in Honolulu Mercury, II (December, 1929), 86b. 
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this it is possible that Howel officiated at the funeral of Captain John 
Kendrick, of the Lady Washington, who was accidentally killed in Hono- 
lulu Harbor on December 7, 1794.° Although he later visited both 
Asia and the Northwest, he seems to have been again in the Islands in 
July, 1803, for one visitor who was there in that month wrote: 


As our intercourse with these Islands increased, the dan- 
ger of a temporary residence on shore ceased. Among others, 
who, at this early period, took advantage of it, was a Mr. Howell 
| sic], commonly called Padre Howell, who soon ingratiated 
himself into favor with the King [Kamehameha I], and, being 
struck with his superiority of intellect, conceived that it would 
-_ not be difficult to induce him to abandon his idolatrous worship — 


and substitute one of rationality. Accordingly, he lost no op- 
portunity, after acquiring a sufficient knowledge of the language, 
| to convince the Chief of the incapacity for good or evil of his 
gods, and of the power, and wisdom, and goodness of the 
Supreme Maker and Ruler of the Universe, whom he wor- 
shipped. The first, that of the impotency of the idols, was 
without difficulty admitted ; but the second, not being tangible, _ 
could not be comprehended. His mind, however, appeared to 
be dwelling on the subject, with increased attention, after each 
conversation. At length, one day, while walking together, the _ 
King unusually thoughtful, and Howell auguring favorably from 
it, the silence was broken by the King’s observing, “You say 
your God is powerful, wise, good, and that he will shield from 
harm, those who truly worship and adore him?” This being 
assented to, then said the King, “Give me proof, by going and 
throwing yourself from yonder precipice, and, while, falling, 
call on your God to shield you, and if you escape unharmed, | 
will then embrace the worship of your God.” It may be un- 
necessary to say, that Howell failed to give the desired test, 
and that the King remained unconverted.’ 


What eventually became of Howel remains a mystery." a 


°Qne account, written in 1862, states that there was a tradition that Captain 
William Brown, master of the Jackall, had read the service. Dr. Restarick argues 
convincingly that it was Howel who did sa. S.. ©, Damon, “History of English 
Preaching in Honolulu, an Historical Discourse Preached in the Bethel, Oct. 19, 
1862, * * * Being the Twentieth Anniversary of his Arrival in Honolulu” in 
Friend, XIX (November 1, 1862), 82a; Henry Bond Restarick, Hawau, 1778- 

1020 * * * (Honolulu: Paradise of the Pacific, 1924), 30. 
10Richard J. Cleveland, A Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises 
(Cambridge: Published by John Owen, 1842), I, 233-34, quoted in Hawaiian 
Almanac and Annual for 1911 * * * (Honolulu: Thos, G. Thrum, 1910), 181-82. 
| 11The writer of this essay has discovered, through the assistance of Miss 
Julia Harris of the University of Texas Library, the obituaries of two men by 
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Between the time of Howel’s residence in the Islands and the 
arrival of the mission under Dr. Thomas Nettleship Staley, bishop 
of Honolulu, in 1862, the American and European population of Hawaii 
reached a figure of several thousands. There was, during this period, 
no resident priest, but services were read out of the Book of Common 
Prayer at intervals by laymen and visiting priests, Officers of the 
British Navy undoubtedly read services from the Prayer Book, just as 

‘ Captain Cook had done. The records on this point, however, are meagre. 
Certainly, an officer of H. M. S. Challenger read the burial office over 


the remains of the eminent Scottish naturalist, David Douglas, which 
were buried in Kawaiahao churchyard on August 4, 1834.77 


USE OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 

To seamen, who were more adept in handling ships than in handling 
words, the Book of Common Prayer was a boon on those occasions 
which required public prayers. Without a doubt many captains of mer- 
chant craft used the Prayer Book. A seaman aboard the whaling bark, 
7 Wolf, indicated that on Sunday evenings there were held aboard ship 
' services according to the Church of England.** Laymen other than sea- 
_men used the Prayer Book; among these were the British consular and 
- diplomatic officials in Honolulu. 

An Act to Relieve His Majesty's Subjects from All Doubts Con- 
cerning the Validity of Certain Marriages Abroad provided for the 
recognition of marriages entered into by British subjects who were 
_ abroad."* Under the terms of this law, the British consul witnessed 
marriages of British subjects in Honolulu, undoubtedly using the 
form provided in the Prayer Book. Richard Charlton, who was con- 
sul from 1825 to 1843, officiated at two or more such marriages. On 
January 8, 1837, Jules Dudoit was married to Ann Corney,’® and on 


the name of John Howell: one, a member of the Common Council for the Ward 
: of Castle Bayard, who died on December 18, 1803, and the other, of Battersea- 
fields, aged sixty-nine, who died on October 19, 1806. Certainly the first was 
not the Howel in question, and there is nothing to identify the second. Times 
(London), December 20, 1803, 4a; October 21, 1806, 4a. 
: : 12Athelstan George Harvey, Douglas of the Fir, a Biography of David Douglas, 
Botanist (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947), 237. ; 
13Temperance Advocate and Seamen’s Friend, 1 (May 20, 1843), 26a. This. 
magazine subsequently became Friend. 
144 Geo. IV. 18th July, 1823, cap. 91 in The Statutes of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 4 George IV, 1823 (London: Printed by i 
Majesty’s Statute and Law Printers, 1823). Courtesy of Miss Harris. : ; 
a Island Gazette and Journal of Commerce (Honolulu), January 
4, 1837, 
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April 8, 1840, T. A. F. Dickson to Charlton’s only daughter, Elizabeth.** 

The consul from 1844 to 1859 was William Miller, who officiated at 
four marriages: Joseph Booth to Anna McGuire, on August 15, 1848; 
Robert Cheshire Janion to Domitila Vida, on January 20, 1849;** Fred- 
erick George Hayman to Mary Bush, on January 1, 1850;'* and Henry 
Robinson to Susannah Rhodes, on May 14, 1851.2° The last of these 
marriages was celebrated under the terms of An Act for Facilitating the 
Marriage of British Subjects Resident in Foreign Countries, which pro- 
vided that the marriage take place in the consulate, with open doors, 
between eight o’clock in the morninng and noon, in the presence of the 
consul, according to the rites of the Church of England or other rites.” 

William Webb Follett Synge, British commissioner, read the Sun- 
day offices several times in 1862, but this subject will be included in a 
later essay on the establishment of the missionary bishopric of Hono- 
lulu. 

A number of laymen in their private: capacities read the services 
from time to time. Two of these will be discussed hereinafter in con- 
nection with the movements for the establishment of a church in 1840 
and 1851. Although most of the Anglican services in the Islands after 
the settlement of Honolulu were read in that place, there were services 
read elsewhere. During the 1850’s there lived in Lahaina, Maui, George 
D. Gower, who had been reared a Baptist but who became a church- 
man after his marriage to a devout churchwoman. For four or five 
years he regularly read evening prayer at his home on Sunday afternoons, 
and at times these services were frequented by whaler captains and 
other visitors who preferred the Church offices.”* 

Congregational ministers, also, used the Book of Common Prayer 
when requested to do so. The earliest of these in Honolulu of which 
there is any record was John Diell, the first Seamen’s Chaplain, who read 
the burial office over the remains of Dr. Meredith Gairdner, surgeon of 
the Honorable Hudson’s Bay Company, who died in Honolulu on March 

16Sandwich Island Mirror & Commercial Gazette (Honolulu), April 15, 1840, 
3c. Charlton diel at Falmouth, England, on December 25, 1852. Friend, X (May 
4, 1853), 40a. 

, . Polynesian (Honolulu), new series, V (August 19, 1848), 55c; Friend, 
VI (September 1, 1848), 72a 

Friend, VIL (February 1, 1849), 16b. 
19Honolulu Times, January 2, 1850, 3a. 

20Polynesian, new series, VIII (May 17, 1851), 3b. 

2128th July, 1849, 12 & 13 Vict., cap. 68 in The Statutes of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 12 and 13 Victoria, 1849 (London: Printed by 
Her Majesty’s Printers, 1849). Courtesy of Miss Harris. Reprinted in Poly- 
nesian, new series, VII (July 6, 1850), 29cf. 


22Melville M. Gower to S. E. Bishop in Friend, March, 1908, 10be; Restarick, 
Hawaii, 
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— 26, 1837.°° Others followed his example. On July 18, 1846, Antes 
Bishop used the Prayer Book at the wedding of John Ramsay Von 
Pfister and Sarah Uttin Rhodes.** Some time later the marriage service . 
was translated into Hawaiian, probably by King Kamehameha IV, and 
read, together with the English office, by Richard Armstrong, at the 
marriage of Kamehameha IV to Emma Rooke on June 19, 1856.25 For 
this service there had been erected in Kawaiahao Church what the 


- newspapers called “an altar covered with rich figured silk, with gold 
trimming.” Comment on this marriage suggests the barren marriage 
services common among the Congregationalists: ‘“‘The kneeling of the 
royal bridegroom and his bride before the altar and exchanging their 
vows before the audience was so different from the simple custom usually 
observed here in marriage that it must have left an impression on all.”’® 

Of all the Congregationalists, Samuel Chenery Damon, the second 
Seamen’s Chaplain, used the Prayer Book the most. Damon had a 
vested interest in the matter, for in 1848 he began to receive eighty 


dollars a year from the British government for religious aid to British 


seamen.*7 While visiting in Oregon he preached at the chapel of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in which the Prayer Book was used.** In 
February, 1858, he read the burial service over the remains of Com- 
mander George Frederick Mecham, R. N., of H. M. S. S. Vixen, 
who died in Honolulu on February 17.°° 

Four years later, Damon and Ephraim Weston Clark read the same 
service at the entombment of the crown prince who had died on August 


27, 1862.°° The king and queen, previously, had been anxious to have 


2°Hiram Bingham to A. Thurston, Honolulu, April 7, 1837, in Sandwich 
Island Gazette, December 15, 1838, 3b. 

24Polynesian, new series, III (July 25, 1846), 3%. This notice gives the 
name as Sarah Attin Rhodes, but Miss Marie Von Holt, a niece of Mrs. Von 
Pfister, informed the writer the middle nams was U’ttin. Von Pfister was murdered 
fiftv miles from Sutter’s Fort, California, on October 1, 1848. Jhid., V (October 
28, 1848), 94c. 

25ITbid., XIII (June 21, 1856), 26b; Friend, XIII (July 3, 1856), 49a. 

°6Pacific Commercial Advertiser (Honolulu), July 2, 1856, 2c. 

2TWilliam Miller to Damon, February 3, 1848, in Friend, VI (March 1, 1848), 
24a. This subsidy to Damon continued until 1863, when Dr. Staley brought to the 
attention of the British Government the incongruity of a dissenter’s having spiritual 
oversight of British seamen in a place where there was a priest. Staley to W. W. F. 
Synge, Honolulu, November 9, 1863, and Synge to J. Booth, November 12, 1863, in 
F. O. 331/8 (MSS. in Public Record Office, London). 

28Friend, VII (November 1, 1849), 66c. 

29Polynesian, new series, XIV (February 20, 1858), 332ab; Pacific Commer- 
cial Advertiser, February 25, 1858, 2d; tombstone in Oahu Cemetery Honolulu. 

30Pacific Commercial Advertiser, September 11, 1862, 2e; A. S. Cooke’s 
Diary, September 8, 1862, in Mary Atherton Richards, Amos Starr Cooke and 
Juliette Montague Cooke, their Autobiographics Gleaned from their Journals 
and Letters (Honolulu: no publisher, 1941), 456. 
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VISITS OF ANGLICAN PRIESTS 
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the child baptized by a priest, and, when it became evident that he 
was dying, they had sent a messenger to a British man-of-war lying in the 
harbor asking whether there was a chaplain aboard.*t Since no priest 
was available, they had requested Clark to baptize the child according 
to the Book of Common Prayer. This he did, but he omitted the 
questions to the sponsors and interspersed the liturgy with prayers 
of his own composition.*? 

Damon solemnized at least two marriages at which he used the 
Prayer Book. On January 11, 1860, he read the service at the marriage 
of Duncan McBryde and Elizabeth Amelia Moxley,** and on October 
15, 1862, at the marriage of Herman H. von Holt and Alice Brown. At 
the termination of this second service, twenty Anglicans presented him 
with a silver salver, properly engraved, in appreciation of his ministra- 
tions to them during the time they had frequented his services be- 
cause of the lack of an Anglican church.** 


_ About thirty priests visited Honolulu during the period 1778-1862. 
Some of these were travelers, some missionaries on their way to the 
mission field, and some chaplains in the United States and British 
navies. Two kinds of clerical travelers visited the Islands, the globe- 
trotter and the priest turned seaman. In the first class was the Rev. 
Julius Lucius Brenchley, who toured Hawaii in 1851. At the age of 
thirty-one he had inherited his father’s fortune, and he spent the next 
twenty-three years visiting the remote portions of the earth.*® He arrived 
in Honolulu, in the company of three heavily titled English peers, in 
January, 1851,5° and he spent some time touring the several islands 


31Bishop of Honolulu [T. N. Staley], Five Years’ Church Work in the King- 
dom of Hawait (London: Rivingtons, 1868), 21. 

82(T. N. Staley], Sandwich Islands, Extracts from a Journal of the Bishop 
of Honolulu, September to November, 1862 (London: Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, 1863), 5-6. 

%8Polynesian, January 14, 1860, 2b, 3a; Ethel M. Damon, Koamalu, a Story 
of Pioneers on Kauai and of What They Built in that Island Garden (Honolulu: 
Privately Printed, 1931), II, 505. 

34Pacific Commercial Advertiser, October 16, 1862, 3a; Polynesian, October 
18, 1862, 2d; Friend, XI (November, 1862), 85a. 

35Frederick Vallance Jones, “Julius Lucius Brenchley,” in Dictionary of 
National Biography, XXII, 263-64. 

86Polynesian, new series, VII (January 11, 
1851), 142f. 


1851), 138b, 139c (January 18, 
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and ascending the voleanoes.** A man of scientific interests, he sent 


out from San Francisco a tombstone for the grave of David Douglas.*® 
There was certainly one priest who visited the Islands as a sea- 
-man and the possibility of a second. The first was the Rev. John Howel, 
_ who has already been mentioned. A second priest, serving as a common | : 
‘seaman, was said to have been in Hawaii in 1846, but, inasmuch as a | : 
portion of the comment about him is obviously mistaken, there is no | 
assurance that any of it is true. In the Friend there appeared an 

obituary of Charles William Byron Thompson, aged twenty-nine, who 
died at Kealakekua on January 28, 1846. In this it was stated that 
‘Thompson was the eldest son of one Lieutenant Colonel Thompson, a 
veteran of Waterloo, and his wife, a cousin of George Gordon, Lord 
Byron. It further stated that he had been graduated from Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, but this statement is false.*° Having been ordained, it 
was said that he developed scruples against the union of church and 
state and so, with his wife, removed to America. On their way, their 
ship was shipwrecked off Halifax, and the wife died of exposure. On 
_ his return to England, his ship was again wrecked. Retracing his steps 
he went to the United States and married, at Hyde Park, New York, 
a woman who having borne him a son died in childbirth. In despair, 


the account continued, he shipped as a seaman aboard the Panama out 
of Sag Harbor. Having arrived in Hawaii a week before his death, 
he fraternized with the Congregationalists and twice addressed a con- 
gregation of natives.*° 

Four missionary priests visited the Islands, two of them connected 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company and two with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (the S. P. G.). 
The first of these was the Rev. Herbert Beaver, sent by the Honor- 
able Hudson’s Bay Company as chaplain of Fort Vancouver. Accom- 


87S pirit of Missions, XIX (July, 1854), 282; British Museum, General Cata- 
logue of Printed Books (London: William Clowes and Son, 1938), XXV, 40. 
88Journal Kept by David Douglas During His Travels in North America, 
1823-1827 * * * Published under the Direction of Royal Horticultural Society 
_ (London: William Wesley & Son, 1914), 324. The Latin epitaph on the stone, 
_ with the statement, “Hic jacet,” indicates that Brenchley knew the location of 
_ Douglas’ grave. When the stone arrived, instead of being placed at his grave, 
it was imbedded in the exterior wall of Kawaiahao Church, and in recent years 
it has been removed to the narthex of the building. By such devices is perpetuated 
the spurious claim of Kawaiahao as the Westminster Abbey of Hawaii. As a 
matter of fact, no king was ever crowned in Kawaiahao, and the remains of no 
person, prominent or otherwise, were entombed within its wall. As a result of the 
tampering with the tombstone, Douglas’ grave has been lost. 
*°Mr. J. A. Venn, president of Queen’s College, University of Cambridge, 
to writer, August 6, 1947. 
*°Mark Ives to S. C. Damon, Kealakekua, January 30, 1846, in Friend, IV, 41. 
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after a voyage of 153 days from London.*t While in Honolulu he 


preached at the Seamen’s Chapel and celebrated “the full morning serv- 

e,”’ by which term he meant, no doubt, morning prayer, litany, and 
the holy eucharist.‘* Six days after his arrival he continued to the 
Columbia River,** where he had a brief and stormy mission.** On De- 
cember 9, 1838, on his way back to London, he again visited in Hono- 
lulu,*® and when he departed twelve days later*® he carried with him 
a petition addressed by the English residents to the English govern- 


: We, the undersigned subjects of her Majesty residing at 
the Sandwich Islands, humbly beg leave to represent to your 
Lordship our very peculiar situation in being without any 
spiritual guide of the Church of England, (to which we be- 
long|)| Far removed from our native country we are still 
Ienglishmen, and consider ourselves bound, and shall always 
be ready to serve our country from which we do not consider 
ourselves detached, as these Islands if not belonging to Great 
Britain are at least under her especial protection; our ardent 
desire is to have a Clergyman of that denomination appointed 
for the benefit of ourselves and families. We are all willing 
to subscribe to the utmost of our means towards his support 
and the erection of a Church, and Parsonage, and the purchase 
of a Burial ground, which is much wanted 

We are few in number who are permanent residents, but 
your Lordship will perceive from the annual returns of Trade, 
that great numbers of her Majesty’s subjects (seamen) be- 
longing to Whale Ships visiting these Islands will be greatly 


resident at them 

We therefore humbly request that your Lordship will be 
pleased to appoint such a person to the situation with a suffi- 
cient salary to maintain him and his family respectably ; and we 
further request your Lordship’s gracious assistance in providing 
a church, house, and Burial Ground the expenses of all which 
we pledge ourselves to defray in such part as may accord with 


4 


_ Lordships favourable notice the Reverend Herbert Beaver— 


_ *1Sandwich Island Gazette, July 30, 1836, 2c. 
42H. Bingham, “The Introduction of the Gospel Among the Aborigines of 
North America, West of the Rocky Mountains” in Hawaiian Spectator, I (July, 
1838), 329; R. C. Clark, “Reverend Herbert Beaver” in Oregon Historical Quar- 
terly, XXXIX (March, 1938), 67. 
48Sandwich Island Gasette, July 30, 1836, 2c. 
44Thomas E. Jessett, “Herbert Beaver (1800-1858), First Anglican Clergyman 
West of the Rocky Mountains” in H1storIcAL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT EPIs- 
copa. CuurcH, XVI (December, 1947), 413-32. 
*5Sandwich Island Gazette, December 15, 1838, 3c. 
Jbid., December 29, 1838, 3c. 


the limited means which we possess 
In conclusion we humbly beg leave to recommend to your 
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with whose conduct during his residence at the Columbia River 
we are well acquainted and who is himself not ignorant of our _ - 
spiritual wants, having twice visited these Islands eas 
We beg leave 
My Lord 
To subscribe ourselves 
Your Lordship’s most 


Obedient servants 


1 
| 
| 


Woahoo [i. e., Oahu] December 20th 1838 


T. Chas Byde Rooke _ Rt Lawrence 
Espener James Robinson 
F H Tresilian William Hornblower 
F Skinner William Sykes | 
W. Taylor Edmund Saffery 
Henry Swinton David Owen = 
F. J. Greenway P G Ridley | 
William Salmon James Ruddch 
Andw Thompson Andw Auld 


M H Taylor Edwd Stokes 
M. A. Dowsett Thomas King 
J Powers John Duke 

J. Dudoit John Mitchiner 
W P Rye Robt Ridley 
Rd Ridley H W King*’ 


Obviously the English government took no action upon this petition. 

A second chaplain of the Hudson’s Bay Company visited Honolulu 
on his way to the Pacific Northwest. This was the Rev. Robert John 
Staines, who, aboard the Bark Columbia, arrived in Honolulu on Feb- 
-ruary 7, 1849.48 An amusing anecdote was told of his visit: 


He | Staines] was a man full of frills, as we say, and liked 
displays, kept a servant, &c. He called at the Sandwich Islands 
on the way out, sent a note to the king [| Kamehameha III] stat- 
ing he wanted to call on His Majesty. The King returned word 
that he would be glad to see Mr. Staines on the next day. He 
dressed as a clergyman and dressed up his servant in livery, 
very showy, of course. He had silver lace, &c., &c., they went 
to call on ‘“‘the King of the Cannibal Islands.” The king came 
out to see his reverend visitor, rushed past him to shake hands - 
with the servant in livery, whom he took from the gorgeous ; : 
dress to be Mr. Staines. The latter was awfully disgusted, 
‘7A facsimile of this petition appears in M. Paske-Smith, “Early British 


Consuls in Hawaii” in Mid-Pacific Magazine, XLIX (October-December, 1936), 
259. 


= 


48Polyncsian, new series, V (February 10, 1849), 155d; Friend, VII (March . 
1, 1849), 24a. 
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but matters were explained and everything passed off alright 
once more.*® 


Twelve years later, two S. P. G. missionaries visited in Honolulu. 
These were the Rev. Messrs. Alexander Charles Garrett and Richard 
Lomas Lowe, two English priests going out to British Columbia. Their 
ship, the Heather Bell, was detained in port for several weeks during 
February and March, 1860.°° On every Sunday they were in port they 
preached at the Seamen’s and the Methodist Chapels.*? In addition, they 
addressed a missionary meeting at the Fort Street Church.** Garrett, 


who became the first bishop of Dallas [Texas], was the more active; 
he also addressed a meeting of the Honolulu Dashaway Association, 
a teetotalist organization,®* and he had an audience with Queen Emma, 
who expressed the regrets of the infirm Kamehameha IV.** . 


VISITS OF AMERICAN NAVAL CHAPLAINS 


Although three-quarters of the chaplains in the United States Navy, 
before the Civil War, were said to have been Episcopalians,®* the total 
| number was small, and few ships carried a chaplain. From 1839 to 
> 1861, six ships with Episcopal chaplains aboard, sailed into the ports of 


Hawaii. 


) The first of these was the Rev. Fitch Waterman Taylor, of the 
United States Frigate Columbia, which was in Honolulu Harbor in 


49Roger Finlayson, History of Vancouver Island & the Northwest Coast 
(MSS. in Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley ; typewritten copies 
)- . Provincial Archives, Victoria, British Columbia, and in University of Wash- — 
ington Library, Seattle). Courtesy of Mr. G. Hollis Slater, of Victoria. 
50Pacific Commercial Advertiser, March 8, 1860, 2c; March 15, 1860, 2b. 
51fbid., February 16, 1860, 2g; February 23, 1860, 2f; Friend, XVII (March 
: 1, 1860), 24bc; (May 1, 1860), 32bc. The Methodist congregation soon dis- 
persed and the building became the temporary cathedral of the missionary bishopric 
of Honolulu in 1862. 
52Pacific Commercial Advertiser, March 1, 1860, 2d; lriend, XVII (March 
4 1860), 21b. 
53Pacific Commercial Advertiser, March 15, 1860, 2f; Friend, XVII (April 2, 
: 25c. For the constitution of the Dashaways, see Pacific Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, July 21, 1859, 2f. 
54Memoirs of the Most Reverend Alexander Charles Garrett, D. D., LL. D., 
Pioneer Bishop (MSS. in possession of Mr. F. A. Garrett, of Dallas), chapter iv. 
Courtesy of Mr. Garrett. For a sermon by Garrett, letters from him, and com- 
ment on his consecration, see Friend, XVII (May 1, 1860), 36b; XIX (August 9, . 
1862), 6lbc; XXIII (September 1, 1866), 85a; and XXXII (February 1, 1875), | 
14c. 
55Friend, III (January 1, 1845), 7b. Dr. Restarick incorrectly stated that a 
Jared L. Elliot, chaplain of the United States Exploring Expedition, which visited 
Honolulu in 1840, was a churchman. Restarick, Hawati, 52. Elliot apparently he: 
was a Presbyterian. 
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October, 1839.°° At the time, the Hawaiian and F rench governments 
were involved in a controversy relating to the Roman Catholic mission 
in the Islands, which had been banned by the king as a result of the 
teaching and individual influence of the Congregational missionaries, 
if indeed not of their combined, political machinations. Taylor and 
other officers of the Columbia, who seem not to have understood the 
ramifications of the situation, signed a statement commending the Con- 
gregationalists to the protection of the United States government, a pro- 
- tection not required, for the anti-Roman Catholic bias of the mission- 
aries was at the moment the policy of the Hawaiian government.** He 


also performed five clerical functions. On October 17 he solemnized ; 


the marriage of William Hooper to Mrs. Charlotte Augusta Little ;**_ 
on October 10 he officiated at the funeral of one of the crew members ;"° 
“on one Sunday he preached twice in the Seamen’s Chapel and, through 
an interpreter, addressed the Hawaiians in Kawaiahao Church.®° 
Four years later the United States Frigate United States, of which — 
the Rev. Theodore B. Bartow was chaplain, visited Honolulu and Hilo." 


56Sandwich Island Mirror & Commercial Gazette, October” 15, 1839, 3a; 
Fitch W. Taylor, The Flag Ship * * * (New York. D. Appleton & Co., 1840), 

Taylor (August 4, 1803-July 24, 1865) was born in Middle Haddam, Con- 
“necticut ; B. A., Yale University, 1828; M. A., 1831; made deacon by Dr. Richard 
Channing Moore, bishop of Virginia, on May 22, 1831; ordained priest by Dr. 
- William Murray Stone, bishop of Maryland, on June 3, 1832; secretary, U. S. S. 
~ Columbia, May 2, 1838-1841; commissioned chaplain, U. S. Navy, July 17, i841; 

receiving ship, Boston, November 15, 1841-May 20, 1843; New York Navy Yard, 
June 10, 1843-September 3, 1845; U. S. S. Cumberland, December 15, 1845- 
- January 2, 1847; New York Navy Yard, March 6, 1849-March 19, 1851; U. S. S. 
Independence, September 1, 1854-October 5, 1857; New York Navy Yard, February 
11, 1858-August 24, 1861; receiving ship, New York, September 17, 1861-May 17, 
1862; U. S. S. Hartford, November 17, 1863-April 6, 1864; commissioned com- 
-mander, 1863. [George Burgess, List of Persons Admitted to the Order of Deacons 
.. . (Boston: A. Williams & Co., 1875), No. 811; Edward W. Callahan, List 
of Officers of the Navy . . . (New York: L. R. Hammersley & Co., 1901), 535; 
Clifford Merrill Drury (comp.), United States Navy Chaplains, 1778-1945 . 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1948), 270; the Rev. L. O. Forqueran, 
~ Custodian of Records, Diocese of Maryland, to writer, May 26,1948. For Hono- 
lulu comment on Taylor’s book, see Polynesian, I (June 6, 1840), la-2a (April 3, 
1841), 171d; II (July 17, 1841), 22bce; (December 4, 1841), 102a-103a.] 

57Sandwich Island Mirror, November 15, 1839; 2ab; Taylor, Flag Ship, II, 

— 320-22. Some eight years earlier, an Anglican layman, one Captain Hill, simi-— 
larly meddled in the controversy between Roman Catholics and Congregation-— 

= “Extracts of a Joint Letter from Honolulu, Dated Jan. 17, 1832,” in 
Missionary Herald, XXVIII (November, 1832), 351b. 

58Sandwich Island Mirror, November 15, 1839, 3b; Taylor, Flag Ship, II, 
276-77. 

59°Taylor, Flag Ship, 258-60. 

80] bid., 278-81. 


This publication subsequently became the Friend. - 

Bartow was made deacon by Dr. Nathaniel Bowen, bishop of South Carolina, 
on April 25, 1830, and ordained priest by the same prelate on January 11, coon 
before he entered the service he was incumbent at Christ Church, St. Simon's 


4 


*1Temperance Advocate and Seamen's Friend, 1 (September 16, 1843), 47c. 
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sermons in blistering language: 
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tions, although he did read Psalm 150 at a band concert in Hilo.*? The 
outbound voyage of the United States from Honolulu was noteworthy 
in that Herman Melville, the famous novelist, was among the crew 
members. He described Bartow himself in complimentary terms but his 


There is no indication that Bartow performed any purely spiritual func- 7 


He was a slender, middle-aged man, of an amicable de- _ 
portment and irreproachable conversation ; but I must say that 
his sermons were but ill-calculated to benefit the crew. He had 
drunk at the mystic fountain of Plato; his head had been turned 
by the Germans; and this I will say, that White Jacket himself 
saw him with Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria in his hand. 

Fancy, now, this transcendental divine standing behind a 
gun-carriage on the main-deck, and addressing five hundred 
salt-sea sinners upon the psychological phenomena of the soul, 
and the ontological necessity of every sailor’s saving it at all : 
hazards. He enlarged upon the follies of the ancient philoso- 
phers; learnedly alluded to the Phaedo of Plato; exposed the 
follies of Simplicius’s Commentary on Aristotle’s “De Coelo,” 
by arraying against that clever pagan author the admired tract 
of Tertullian—De Praesciptionibus Haeritocorum—and con- 
cluded by a Sanscrit invocation. He was particularly hard upon 
the Gnostics and Marcionites of the second century of the 
Christian era; but he never, in the remotest manner, attacked 
the every-day vices of the nineteenth century, as eminently 
illustrated in our man-of-war world. Concerning drunkenness, 
‘fighting, flogging, and oppression—things expressly or impliedly 
prohibited by Christianity—he never said aught.® 


The Rev. George Jones twice visited Honolulu during his nl 
in the Navy. In February, 1845, the United States Frigate Brandy- 


Island, Georgia; appointed chaplain, U. S. Navy, September 8, 1841; U. S. S. 
United States, December 4, 1841-October 7, 1844; Navy Asylum, Philadelphia, 
November 29, 1845-October 15, 1846; U. S. S. Independence, May 30, 1849-June 15, 
1852; Naval Academy, Annapolis, October 6, 1852-October 10, 1857; Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, June 21, 1858-June 6, 1859; U. S. S. Hartford, June 6, 1859-December — 
5, 1861; receiving ship, New York, April 24, 1863-June 25, 1863; Portsmouth | 
Navy Yard, June 25, 1863-August 27, 1868; commissioned commander, 1863 4 
retired, November 7, 1868; died at Portsmouth, May 18, 1869. [Burgess, List of 
Persons, No. 783; Callahan, List of Officers, 45; Drury, U. S. Navy Chaplains, 
21; Miss Marjorie Hillman, assistant secretary of The Church Pension Fund, to 
writer, June 10, 1948.] 

62Missionary Herald, XL (June, 1844), 188a. 

63 Melville, White Jacket, or The World in a Man-of-War, ch. 38. See also 
Charles Roberts Anderson, Melville in the South Seas (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939), 370. 
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wine, of which he was chaplain, spent some time in Honolulu Har- 
bor. With other officers he attended a soiree at the Palace ;** also he 
twice addressed the Hawaiian Total Abstinence Union.** On Sunday 
evenings he read evening prayer and preached at the Seamen’s Chapel.® 
Nine years later he visited Honolulu again, this time aboard the United 
States Steam Frigate Mississippi, which had just returned from Japan.® 

In September, 1848, the Rev. Chester Newell, chaplain of the 
U. S. S. Independence, visited Honolulu, but there is no record of his 


- 64Polynesian, new series, I (February 8, 1845), 155a. 

Jones (July 30, 1800-January 23, 1870) was born in York, Pennsylvania; B. A., 

Yale University, 1823; M. A., 1826; made deacon by Dr. Thomas Church 

‘Brownell, bishop of Connecticut, on January 16, 1831, and ordained priest by Dr. 

Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk, bishop of New York, on July 1, 1832; school- 

master, U. S. S. Brandywine, August, 1825-March 22, 1826; U. S. S. Constitution, 

March 22, 1826-July 4, 1828: appointed chaplain, U. S. Navy, April 20, 1833; 
U. S. S. United States, April 20, 1833-February 13, 1834; U. S. S. Delaware, 
July 14, 1834-February 28, 1836 Norfolk Navy Yard, October 17, 1836-November 
29, 1838; U. S. S. Levant, December 24, 1840-September 30, 1841; U. S. S. 
-Macedoman, September 3, 1841-December 2, 1841; U. S. S. Columbia, December 
2, 1841-May 19, 1942; U. S. S. Brandywine, May 19, 1842-September 19, 1845; 
_ Naval Academy, Annapolis, October 14, 1845-June 3, 1850, and January 14, 1851- 
October 1, 1852; U. S. S. Mississippi, October 1, 1852-April 25, 1855; special duty 
at New York under Commodore Perry, May 21, 1855-June 18, 1856; Naval 
_ Academy, September 10, 1857-December 12, 1860; U. S. S. Minnesota, April 15, 
— 1861-July 21, 1862; retired, July 30, 1862; Washington Navy Yard, December 23, 
— 1864-April 10, 1865; Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, April 6, 1866-; commissioned 
- commander, 1864; died at Philadelphia; author of Sketches of Naval Life, 2 vols. 
(1829), Excursions to Cairo, Jerusalem and Balbec (1836); married Mary A. 
Silliman, December 20, 1838. [Burgess, List of Persons, No. 805; Callahan, List 
of Officers, 201; Dictionary of American Biography, X, 170-171; Drury, U. S. 
Navy Chaplains, 141; the Rev. Arthur Adams, registrar of the diocese of Con- 
‘necticut, to writer, May 1, 1948.] 
; 65Polynesian, new series, I (February 15, 1845), 158d; (March 15, 1845), 
175b; Friend, III (February 14, 1845), 28a-29a; (March 1, 1845), 36ac; Hawaiian 
Cascade and Miscellany, 1 (March 11, 1845), 21a-25a. 

66 Polynesian, new series, I (March 8, 1845), 170d. 


87New Era and Weekly Argus (Honolulu), October 26, 1854, 2b; November — 
14, 1854, 2a. Jones’ activities during the Japanese expedition were important. — 
The official account contains several reports made by him: “Report Made to Com- 


modore Perry of a Geological Exploration, etc., of the Island of Great Lew Chew” 
in Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the China Seas and 
Japan, Performed in the Years 1852, 1853 and 1854 . . . (Washington: Beverley 
Tucker, Senate Printer, 1856), II, 51-56; “Report Made to Commodore Perry of 
an Exploration of Great Lew Chew,” thid., 57-63; “Report Made to Commodore 
Perry Respecting a Mineral Spring near Hakodadi, on the Island of Jesso, Japan,” 
ibid., 95-98; “Reports Made to Commodore Perry of a Visit to the Coal Regions of 
the Island of Formosa,” ibid., 151-63; “Observations on the Zodiacal Light, from 
April 2, 1853, to April 22, 1855, Made Chiefly on Board the United States Steam- 
Frigate Mississippi, During her Late Cruise in Eastern Seas, and Her Voyage 
Homeward; with Conclusions from the Data Thus Obtained,” ibid., III. Jones 
read the burial office over the remains of four persons in Japan; these were, 
perhaps, the first Anglican services in the Islands, tbid., 1, 353-55, 446, 475-76. 
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performing any spiritual ministrations. He did, however, make a small 
donation to the Seamen’s Chapel,** and he was presented at court.®® 


‘ In 1861 the Rev. Rodman Lewis, chaplain of the U. S. S. Lan- 
E caster, visited Hilo Harbor, but his activities there are not recorded.”® 

d ae VISITS OF BRITISH NAVAL CHAPLAINS 

2 

. In the period 1778-1862, at least nineteen British naval chaplains 

" visited Hawaii. Records of their visits are scanty, but they are suffi- 
cient to indicate the sort of ministrations that were offered and the 

interest of foreign residents in them. Eight chaplains performed no 

h spiritual functions in the Islands which are recorded. These were the 

. Rev. Roland Wilson, of H. M. S. Dublin, which was in Hawaiian waters 

t, 68Sandwich Islands News, IL (September 7, 1848), 178c; Polynesian, new 

5 series, V (September 16, 1848), 7lc; Friend, VI (November 1, 1848), 87c. 

e, Newell (July 8, 1803-June 24, 1892) was born in Massachusetts; attended 

ad Virginia Theological Seminary ; made deacon by Bishop Moore, on july 10, 1834, 7 

>. and ordained priest by Dr. Samuel Allen McCoskry, bishop of Michigan, on March 

“J 25, 1846; in 1835 he was a missionary near Hermitage, Tennessee; in 1837 he went 

5 ‘to Texas, where he opened a school at Velasco, stood for election as chaplain 

1- of the Texas Senate, was defeated, but officiated for a few days in the House 

ty ot Representatives; he was appointed chaplain, U. S. Navy, September 8, 1841; 

al Pensacola Navy Yard, April 23, 1843-March 4, 1844; U. S. S. Cumberland, March 

5, 4, 1844-November 12, 1845; U. S. S. Independence, July 20, 1846-May 23, 1849; 

3. Navy Asylum, Philadelphia, October 1, 1850-April 18, 1855; U. S. S. Cumberland, 

“d May 9, 1857-February 12, 1858; U. S. S. Lancaster, May 2, 1859-December 28, 

iS. 1859; U. S. S. Brandywine, June 26, 1863-August 24, 1864; receiving ship Sabine, 

\. ] December 14, 1864-June 12, 1865; commissioned commander, 1863; commissioned 

st captain, 1872; retired, June 3, 1865; died at Savannah, Georgia; author a 7 

S. History of the Revolution in Texas, Particularly of the War of 1835 & '36; To-— 

- gether with the Latest Geographical, Topographical, and Statistical Accounts of : 
the Country, from the Most Authentic Sources . . . (New York: Published by 

), Wiley & Putnam, 1838). [Burgess, List of Persons, No. 991; Callahan, List of 7 : 

- Officers, 404; Drury, U. S. Navy Chaplains, 203; Journal of the . . . General - 
Convention . . . 1835 . . . (New York: Printed at Protestant Episcopal Press, 
1835), 44, 170; Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), April 18, 1838, lcd, 2a; : 

= April 25, 1838, 4a; William S. Red (ed.), “Extracts from the Diary of W. Y.— 

at. Allen, 1836-1839" in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVII (July, 1913), 45;_ 

wt Comptroller Civil Service Records (MSS. in Archives, Texas State Library, © 

a Austin), file Thomas J. Gazley; Miss Hillman to writer, June 10, 1948.] > 

nd 69 Polynesian, new series, V (September 16, 1848), 71b. 

Pp 70Pacific Commercial Advertiser, June 6, 1861, 2f; Polynesian, June 8, 1861, 2d. 

Lewis was a Methodist minister before his submission to the Church; he in 

af born in Massachusetts; made deacon by Dr. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, bishop 

se of Kentucky, on December 15, 1839, and ordained priest by Dr. Henry Ustick | 

bem Onderdonk, bishop of Pennsylvania, in 1843; appointed chaplain, U. S. Navy, March 
13, 1839: commissioned, May 15, 1840; Pensacola Navy Yard, December 30, 

xl 1839-April 23, 1842, and May 7, 1844-February 3, 1846; U. S. S. Potomac, Feb- 

a ruary 3, 1846-January 18, 1847: Pensacola Navy Yard, July 13, 1848-March i7, 

“a 1852: U. S. S. Columbia, October 25, 1853-March 31, 1855; Philadelphia Navy 


Yard, April 15, 1856-December 29, 1859; U. S. S. Lancaster, January 20, 1860- 
- September 3, 1861; commissioned commander, 1863; retired, 1863; died at Bing- 

hamton, New York, May 30, 1869. [Burgess, List of Persons, No. 1392; Callahan, 
- List of Officers, 332; Drury, U. S. Navy Chaplains, 163; Miss Hillman to writer, 


June 10, 1948.] 
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Edward Adams Williams, of H. M. 
The name of the first chaplain to visit the Islands is not known, 


of Dublin in 1829, aged 16; B. A., 
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in 1843;7! the Rev. John Moody, of H. M. S. Thalia, 1844;7* the Rev. 
William Henry Holman, of H. M. S. Portland, 1851 ;"* the Rev. Thomas" 
Redmayne Holme, of H. M. Frigate President, 1854-1855 ;74 the Rev. 
Thomas Davis, of H. M. Frigate Pique, 1855 ;7° the Rev. William Gra- 
ham Green, of H. M. Ship of Line Monarch, 1856 ;** the Rev. John James 
Balleine, of H. M. Steam Screw Frigate Tribune, 1857 ;** and the Rev. 
S. Pearl, 1857.8 


emperance 
50be. 

72Polynesian, new series, I (July 13, 1844), 30c. 

Moody, born in Dublin, son of James Moody, was admitted to University 
1833. [George Dames Burtchaeli and Thomas 
Ulick Sadleir (eds.), Alwmnt Dublinenses . . . 1593-1860 (Dublin : Alex. Thom & 
Co., 1935), 589. I am indebted to Miss Lorene Pouncey, of South Pasadena, 
California, for her examination of alumni records of the English and Irish uni- : 
versities. | 

73Polynesian, new series, VIII (July 26, 1851), 

Holman, son of Thomas Holloway Holman, 
mitted to Lincoln College, Oxford, 1844, aged 18; B. A,, 
chaplain, Royal Navy (Crimean medal, etc.), 1850-1870; 
Kent, 1870. [Joseph Foster (ed.), Alumni Oxronienses . . 
Parker and Co., 1888), II, 680.] 


Advocate and Seamen's Friend, 1 (September 16, 1843), 47c, 


42d. 

of Crediton, Devon., was 
1848; M. A., 1854; 
vicar of Thanington, 


. 1757-1886 (London: 


74New Era and Weekly Argus, July 20, 1854, 2d; July 27, 1854, 2a; April 
12, 1855, 2d; Friend, XII (May 4, 1855), 40a. ; 
Holme, son of the Rev. T. Holme, was admitted pensioner at Emmanuel. 


College, Cambridge, 1844; B. A., 1848; M. A., 1859; instructor in the Navy, 
1848; H. M. S. Daphne, 1848-1851; deacon, 1852; priest, 1853; curate of Hyde, 
Cheshire, 1852-1853; chaplain, H. M. S. President, 1852-1856; H. M. S. Victory, 
1856-1861; H. M. S. Narcissus, 1861-1865; H. M. S. Wellesley, 1865; H. M. S. 
Grange, 1865-1866; retired, 1866; vicar of St. James, Whitehaven, Cumberland, 
1867-1871; vicar of Ponsonby, 1871-1875; rector of Asby, Westmoreland, 1875- 
1877; died, June 9, 1877, aged 51. [J. A. Venn (ed.), Alumni Cantabrigienses 

. 1752 to 1900 (Cambridge: University Press, 1940-1944), III, 421.] 

75Polynesian, new series, XI (April 28, 1855), 202a. 

Davis (September 17, 1824-March 6, 1891), son of David Davis, was born 
in London; admitted to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1850; B. D., 1864; deacon, 
1850; priest, 1851; chaplain, Royal Navy, 1854-1868; chaplain, St. George’s (Han- 
over Square) Union, 1870-1887. [Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses . . . 1752 to 1900, 
II, 250.]} 

76Pacific Commercial Advertiser, July 10, 1856, 2c. 

Green (September 29, 1846-January 19, 1901), son of William Atkinson and 
Marian Elizabeth Green, was born in Westminster; educated at Westminster 
School; admitted to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1846; B. A., 1850; deacon, 
1850; priest, 1851; chaplain, Royal Navy, 1852-1865; chaplain, St. Peter ad Vincula, 
Tower of London, 1860-1876; vicar, Holy Trinity, Minories, 1865-1876; rector, 
Mavesyn Ridware, Staffs., 1876-1883; vicar, Leaton, Salop, 1886-1887; chaplain- 
in-ordinary to Queen, at Kensington Palace, 1888-1901; married Laura Isabella 
Louise Chadwick, September 3, 1862; died at Kensington Palace. [Venn, Alumni 
Cantabrigienses . . 1752 to 1900, Til, 132.) 

77Polynesian, new series, XIII (April 11, 1857), 

3alleine, son of George Balleine, was born at St. 
to Pembroke College, Cambridge, 1842, aged 20; B. A., 
1863: deacon, 1846; priest, 1847; curate of St. Helier’s, 
Royal Navy, 1849-1866; vicar of St. Simons, Jersey, 1866-1867, 
Alumni Cantabrigienses . . . 1752 to 1900, 1, 137.] 

78E. A. Williams, The Crutse of the Pearl Around the World, with an Ac- 
count of the Operations of the Naval Brigade in India (London: Richard Bentley, 


194b. 

Helier’s, Jersey; admitted 
1846; M. A., 1851; B. D., 
1846-1848; chaplain, 
1870-1892. [Venn, 
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neither is the name of his ship nor the date of its cruise. While in the 
Islands this unidentified chaplain solemnized the marriage of James 
Young to the daughter of Isaac Davis, in what is said to have been the 
first Christian marriage in Hawaii.’® 

Aboard H. M. S. Blonde, which returned the companions of the 
late sovereigns and the bodies of Kamehameha II and Kamamalu to 
Hawaii in 1825, was the Rev. Richard Rowland Bloxam, brother of 
John Henry Newman’s friend, “the grandfather of the ritualists.”*° At 
sea, on April 3, he celebrated the holy eucharist, at which Boki, who had 
been baptized by a Roman Catholic priest in 1819, received the holy 
communion. So impressed were Boki’s companions that they—Liliha, 
Kekuanaoa, and Manuia—then asked Bloxam to baptize them. He in- 
structed them in the fundamentals of Christian doctrine and morals and 
baptized the three on May 1, with George Anson, Lord Byron, standing 
as sponsor.*' Upon arrival in Honolulu, Bloxam read the burial service 
over the remains of the king and queen.** Also he read services aboard 
ship on May 15 and June 5 and 12, at some of which the native chiefs 
and the Congregational missionaries were present.** 


1859), 33, 51; Polynesian, new series, XIV (May 16, 1857), 16a; Friend, XIV 
(May 25, 1857), 33b. 

Williams, born in Dublin, son of Henry Williams, was admitted to Univer- 
sity of Dublin in 1843, aged 17; B. A., 1848; M. A., 1856. [Burtchaeli and Sad- 
leir, Alumni Dublinenses, 881.]} 

™Restarick, Hawati, 23, citing a manuscript, The Young Family, in possession 
of George R. Carter in 1924. The first Congregational marriage in the Islands 
took place on August 11, 1822. W. D. Alexander, A Brief History of the Hawaiian 
People (New York: American Book Company, c. 1899), 180. 

80John Rouse Bloxom (1807-1891), though loyal to the Church, was a curate 
under, and a lifelong friend of, Newman. [W. P. Courtney, “John Rouse Bloxam” 
in Dictionary of National Biography, XXII, 224-25.] 

Richard Rowland Bloxam, son of Richard Rouse Bloxam and Ann Law- 
rence, was admitted to Worcester College, Oxford, 1815, aged 18; B. A., 1819; 
chaplain, Royal Navy, 1824-1845; rector of Harlaston, Staffs., 1850-1877; cied, 
January 23, 1877. [Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, I, 125.] 

Two others of his brothers were prominent: Andrew (1801-1878), the 
naturalist, who, then a layman, was also aboard the Blonde, and Matthew Holbeche 
(1805-1888), antiquary and writer on architecture. [B. D. Jackson, “Andrew 


‘ Bloxam” in Dictionary of National Biography, II, 726; Paul Waterhouse, “Mat- 


thew Holbeche Bloxam,” ibid., XXII, 226.] 

81Voyage of H. M. S. Blonde to the Sandwich Islands, in the Years 1824- 
1825, Captain the Right Hon, Lord Byron, Commander (London: John Murray, 
1826), 95. Kekuanoa was the father of Kamehameha IV and V. 

82] bid., 128, Wm. F. Wilson (ed.), With Lord Byron at the Sandwich Islands 
in 1825, Being Extracts from the MSS. Diary of James Macrae, Scottish Botanist 
(Honolulu, no publisher, 1922), 21-22; “Visit of H. M. S. Blonde to Hawaii in 
1825, as Described by Rev. R. Bloxom, Chaplain, in a Letter to his Uncle” in 
Hawaiian Almanac and Annual for 1924 . . . (Honolulu: Thos. G. Shrum, 1923), 


. 69; “Journal at Honoruru” in Missionary Heraid, XXII (March, 1826), 70a; 


«C. S. Stewart, A Residence in the Sandwich Islands (Boston: Weeks, Jordan & 
Company, 1839), 284-85. 

83Stewart, A Residence in the Sandwich Islands, 294; Wilson, With Lord 
Byron at the Sandwich Islands, 28, 42, 45. ay 
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H. M. Line of Battle Ship Collingwood was in Hawaiian waters 
twice in the years 1845-1846 ;** the chaplain on both cruises was the Rev. 
Nathaniel Proctor.*° In Hilo he made a contribution to the Congre- 
gational schools,*® and aboard ship in Honolulu Harbor he solemnized 
the marriage of Thomas Lindsay to Mary Fay. Although both were 
British subjects, one newspaper objected to the marriage on the grounds 
that it was “the first instance in which a right has been set up and 
maintained on the basis of a treaty, which is not recognized in the 
statute laws of the land.’’*? 


The Rev. James Lang, of H. M. Frigate Grampus, read the burial 
service over the remains of James Dudley Brownlow Stuart Townshend, 
naval cadet, who had been killed, on August 11, 1846, in a fall from 
the rigging into the sea,** and he contributed a doubloon toward the sup- 
port of the Friend.*® 

The Rev. Frederic Charles Halstead,*® chaplain of H. M. Frigate 
Juno,’ solemnized the marriage of Captain H. S. Howland, of the whale- 
ship Marcia of New Bedford, to Deborah Melville Dowsett, on October 
12, 1846.° 

The Rev. Somers Payne, chaplain of H. M. Frigate Alarm, was 
in Honolulu in the spring of 1856.°* On May 29 he addressed a meet- 


84Polynestan, new series, II (September 20, 1845), 75b; (September 27, 1845), 
78d-79b; Friend, I11 (October 1, 1845), 15lc; Sandwich Islands News, September 
9, 1846. 

85Nathaniel Proctor was born in County Carlow, Ireland, son of Nathaniel 
Proctor ; admitted to University of Dublin, 1822, aged 16; B. A., 1837. [Burtchaeli 
and Sadleir, 4/umnt Dublinenses, 684. 

86] etter of Titus Coan, January 21, 1846, in Missionary Herald, XLII (Octo- 
ber, 1846), 355b. 

87Sandwich Islands News, September 9, 1846, 3b; September 16, 1846, 2c. 

88Friend, IV (August 15, 1846), 127ab. 

Lang, born in Armagh, son of James Lang, was admitted to University of 
Dublin in 1820, aged 15; B. A., 1825. [Burtchaeli and Sadleir, Alumni Dublinenses, 
481.] Townshend was the son of John, 4th Marquess Townshend and Elizabeth 
Jane Stuart. [Bernard and Ashworth P. Burke, A Genealogical and Heraldic 
History of the Peerage and Baronetage . . . (London: Burke’s Peerage, 1928), 
2276a. | 

89Friend, 1V (September 1, 1846), 135a. 

9°Halstead was admitted to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 1834; B. A., 1838; 
deacon, 1843: chaplain, Royal Navy, 1846-1857; died, November 10, 1857, aged 41, 
at Biddisham, Somerset. [Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses . . . 1752 to 1900, III 
209.] 

91Polynesian, new series, III (August 29, 1846), 6lc; (November 14, 1846), 


927bid. (October 17, 1846), 89b. Mrs. Howard, aged 26, died on ctober 29, 
1853, and Captain Howland, aged 65, died on March 14, 1887. Ibid., X (Novem- 
ber 5, 1853), 102e; New Era & Weekly Argus, November 3, 1853, 3c; tombstones 
in Oahu Cemetery, Honolulu. 

93Polynesian, new series, XII (March 22, 1856), 182b; Friend, XIII (April 
1, 1856), 28c. 

Payne, born in Cork, son of Somers Payne, was admitted to University of 
Dublin in 1831, aged 17; B. A., 1837; M. A., 1849. [Burtchaeli and Sadleir, 
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ing of the Hawaiian Tract Society, at which he pointed out that tracts 


os have harmful as well as useful results. The newspaper comments 


Vv. 
a on his address suggested that he regarded Chartism and Tractarianism 
- as injurious results of tract distribution and the protestantizing of 
nn Ireland as a commendable result.** On June 2 he officiated at the funeral 
ds of John Janion.® 
ad The Rev. Frederick Gibbens, of H. M. S. Havannah, read evening 
prayer and preached at the Seamen’s Chapel in September, 1856,%* 
and officiated at the funeral of James Martin, ordinary seaman, who 
ial had died on August 21, 1856.%" 
-" The Rev. John James Glencross Every, of H. M. Steamship Esk, 
wen also read evening prayer and preached at the Seamen’s Chapel in May, 
> 1857. A choir, accompanied by a Mr. Newman at the organ, chanted 
_ the canticles in excellent style at this service.** 
- The Rev. John Lucas Moore, chaplain of H. M. Steamship Retri-_ 
“a _ bution, visited Honolulu in the spring of 1858.°° Several residents, 
a Lutherans as well as churchmen, had him baptize their children, in num- _ 
ber more than forty.’ 
vas Friend, XIII (June 12, 1856), 44c. 
; Polynesian, new series, XIII (June 7, 1856), 19b. Janion, a native of © 
“et - _ Cheshire, died on May 31, 1856, agel 31. Tombstone in Oahu Cemetery. 
15) %6Pactfic Commercial Advertiser, September 11, 1856, 2cd. 
- : Gibbens, a native of Somerset, born in 1820, was prepared at St. Bees; ad- 
. mitted to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 1855; B. D., 1870; curate of Christ 
‘aia Church, Heaton Norris, Lancs., 1847-1849; curate of Haigh, 1851-1852; curate of 
— St. Thomas’, Dudley, Worcs., 1853-1854; joined Royal Navy, January 21, 1856; 
met ~ chaplain, Havannah, 1856-1858; Orlando, 1863; Asia, 1864-1866; Arethusa, 1868- 
isi ; 1869; Cambridge, 1869-1872; Black Prince, 1874; Aurora, 1876-1877; retired, 
July 24, 1877; lived afterwards at Chignall, Essex. [The Ven. Leonard Coulshaw, 
chaplain of the fleet, to writer, February 12, 1948; Venn, Alusuni Cantabrigienses 
. « « ta 2900, Til, 36.) 
*™Tombstone in Oahu Cemetery. 
Bre **Polynesian, new series, XIV (May 9, 1857), 5d; Pacific Commercial Ad- 
beth vertiser, May 14, 1857, 2de. 
sidic Every, son of Nicholas Every, born at St. Veep, Cornwall, was admitted to 
128) ; Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1848, aged 18; B. A., 1852; deacon, 1853; priest, 
. «1854; curate of Lantegloss-by-Camelford, Cornwall, 1853-1854; chaplain, Royal 
; Navy, 1854-1870; vicar of Lanhydrock, Cornwall, 1876-1903; prebendary of Col- 
838 - legiate Church of Endellion, 1876-1903; died, February 18, 1913. [Venn, 4/wmni 
4 41. —Cantabrigtenses . . 1752 to 1900, II, 44.] 
| Ill %° Polynesian, new series, XIV (May 1, 1858), 412a. 
, Moore, son of John Moore, was born in Doncaster; admitted to St. Catherine’s 
846) College, Cambridge, 1848; B. A., 1852; M. A., 1861; deacon, 1853; priest, 1854; 
re curate of St. Barnabas and St. James, Liverpool, 1853-1857; chaplain, Euryalus, 
r 29 1856: Retribution, 1857-1862; London, 1863; Cumberland, 1864-1866; curate in 
aha charge of Kelvedon Hatch, Essex, 1866-1876; died at Brighton, April 26, 1881, 
pill aged 60. [Venn to writer, March 5, 1948.] 
100Polynesian, May 8, 1858, 2d. “On occasion of an English Ship of War 
Linas visiting the islands some time ago, upwards of forty children were baptized by 
= its Chaplain, their parents gladly taking advantage of the opportunity.” [Manley 
— Hopkins to Archbishop of Canterbury, November 5, 1861, in F. O. 58/95 (MSS. 
eis in Public Record Office, London.)] In 1873, a local newspaper announced: “In 


the large hall upstairs [of James Robinson’s building], in 1843, Lord George 
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The Rev. David Edward Domville, of H. M. Frigate Havannah, 
officiated at the funeral, in August, 1858, of William P. Clark, ordinary 
seaman, who had been drowned in Kapena Pool, in Nuuanu Stream.?” 
The most active of all British naval chaplains in Honolulu was the 
Rev. Walter Bridge Arthy,’? of H. M. S. Calypso, which was in 
Hawaiian waters for some five months in 1858-1859.1°° On Christmas 
Day he celebrated services both aboard ship and at the Seamen’s 
Chapel,?°* and in March he again celebrated at the Chapel. In addi- 
tion he officiated at two services of more than ordinary interest. Queen 
-Emma’s uncle and foster father, Dr. Thomas Charles Byde Rooke, died 
on November 28, 1858, and it was Arthy who read the burial service 
over his remains.'°® February 21, 1859, was the eightieth anniversary | 
of Captain James Cook’s death and burial, and for the occasion the 
Calypso sailed to Kealakekua Bay, where the events had taken place, and 
there, perhaps over his remains, with Kamehameha IV’s royal standard 
flying at her mast, the ship anchored. On Sunday, February 20, Arthy 
commemorated the event by reading services.’ — 


HAWAIIANS ABROAD | 


A few Hawaiians were acquainted with the Anglican Church as a 
result of visits to America and Europe. In November, 1820, two natives 
who had found their way to London after an exciting adventure, at- 


Paulet one day christened something over forty children of English residents.” 
| Pacific Commercial Advertiser, July 19, 1873, 3e.] It is probable that the writer 
of this comment remembered some mass baptism and antedated it fifteen years. 
Paulet was a favorite whipping boy of the Hawaiian press. 

101 Pacific Commercial Advertiser, August 12, 1858, 2c; August 19, 1858, 2a, 
2d; Polynesian, August 14, 1858, 2b; August 21, 1858, 2e; tombstone in Oahu 
Cemetery. 

Domville, son of James Domville, was ng at Greenwich; admitted to 
~ Christ Church College, Cambridge, 1836, aged 16; Tancred Student, 1836; scholar. 
1837; B. A., 1841; M. A., 1844; curate of Devizes, Wilts., 1845-1846; curate of 
- Semington, 1847-1848; priest in charge of St. Ives, Cornwall, 1851- 1855; chaplain, 
Royal Navy: Satellite, 1860; Ariadne, 1865; married Jane Stabb on July 13,1847; 
died, August 13, 1866, at Dartmouth. [Venn., Alwmnt Cantabrigicnses . . . 1752 to | 
i900, Il, 317.) 

102Walter Bridge Arthy (March 4, 1822-August 8, 1902), born in Chelmsford, 
Essex, son of Joseph Arthy; admitted to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1845; 
B. A., 1849: M. A., 1862; deacon, 1849; priest, 1850; curate of St. Martin's, 
Liverpool, 1852-1854; chaplain, Royal Navy, 1854-1882; died in Alverstoke, Hants. | 4 
{Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses . . . 1752 to 1900, I, 78.] 

— October 2, 1858, 2b; Pacific Commercial Advertiser, October 7, 


1858, 
Commerctal Advertiser, December 23, 1858, 2e: December 
1858, 2d; Polynesian, December 25, 1858, 2c; Friend, XVI inmane 1, 1859), - - 

105 Pacific Commercial Advertiser, March 3, 1859, 2e. 

106] bid., December 30, 1858, 2d. 
107Friend, XVI (March 5, 1859), 17a 
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tended service at a floating chapel on the Thames River, and the clergy- 
q who was officiating was struck by their attentiveness and came to the 7 
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conclusion, which was undisputed, that they had never “seen anything of 
the kind before.”*°* Four years later, Kamehameha II and his consort, 
Kamamalu, together with a small retinue of attendants, visited England 
and expressed a great interest in Westminster Abbey, at which they | 
attended at least one service and where they were charmed by the music. 
Both the king and queen died in London, and their bodies were placed 
in the crypt of St. Martin’s-in-the-Field until they could be removed 
to their homeland.?°® A number of Hawaiians went to Oregon, where 
- some of them received the ministrations of the Church from the chap- 
-_lains of the Hudson’s Bay Company."?® In 1849 and 1850 two Hawaiian 
princes, Alexander Liholiho (who reigned as Kamehameha IV) and 
his older brother, Lot Kamehameha (who reigned as Kamehameha V), 
visited in Europe, and during their voyage they attended services at | 
Trinity Church, San Francisco; Westminster Abbey; St. Paul’s Cathe-— 
dral; St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; and the embassy chapel in Paris, 
Liholiho could not have been particularly impressed, for on one oc- | 
casion he slept throughout the sermon.*™ . 


VIEWS OF HAWAIIAN NEWSPAPERS 


; Any attentive person living in Hawaii who was entirely dependent 
upon the local papers for news obviously had a dim view of the churches 
in America and England. He would have known of the death of Dr. 
William White, bishop of Pennsylvania, of Dr. William Howley, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and of Flavel Scott Mines, rector of Trinity 
Church, San Francisco."'*? He might have laughed at Sydney’s Smith’s. 
witty comments on the theatre and on American insolvency.'!* He would 
have been confronted with the question whether the new Trinity Church 
in New York was “designed to glorify both God and man; but man the 


10892 (London), November 24, 1820, 1d; New Times (London), November 
29, 1820, 4e. 

109 \fissionary Herald, XXIV (January, 1828), 20-23, quoting Quarterly 
Chronicle of the London Missionary Society, October, 1827; Theo. H. Davies to 
Liliuokalani, Liverpool, July 26, 1889, in Fourth Annual Report of the I1awatian 
Historical Society, Honolulu, H. I., 1896 (Honolulu: Robt. Grieve, 1896), 31-32. 

110Jessett, “Herbert Beaver,” op. cit., 429-30; G. Hollis Slater to writer, 
March 3, 1948. 

111Alexander Liholiho’s Private Journal, 1849[-1850] (MSS. in Hawaiian His- 
torical Society, Honolulu). 

11°Sandwich Island Gazette, January 7, 1837, 3a; Polynesian, new series, V 
(June 24, 1848), 22b; IX (August 28, 1852), 62f. 

113F riend, III (July 16, 1845), 108b; Polynesian, new series, III (November 
7, 1846), 100c; VII (April 5, 1851), 187a. 
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most!” or whether it would quicken devotion,''* and he would have been 
familiar with the facade of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London," He might 


have puzzled over the news that the English and Prussian govern- 
ments were negotiating with Turkey for the construction of a church 


in Jerusalem for the new bishop,"*® and he would have wondered about 
the interest of Prussia. He might have smiled at a sally of the archbishop — 
_of Dublin, and endorsed the tenderness of the saintly Dr. Thomas Wilson, 
bishop of Sodor and Man.'** He might have pondered the question, 


of the long answer: ‘A bishop is like a jolly monk, very rotund, and 
‘seldom created without considerable bustle, but unlike the bustle, re- 
quires something substantial for support.”*'S The amount of support 
required he would have learned from a tabulation of the income of Eng- 
lish sees.'* He would have been edified in knowing that the English 
occasionally contributed to foreign missions and that Dr. Benjamin Tred- 
: well Onderdonk, of New York, had consecrated a pseudo-Gothic barge as 
-a chapel for seamen.’*® Besides these gems of information he would 
have known almost nothing except a few distorted opinions of the Catho- 
lic revival. 
John Henry Newman once remarked that the Oxford “Movement 
and its party-names were known to the police of Italy and to the back- 
woodsmen of They had even a wider dissemination, for 
the words H igh Church, Puseyism, Puseyite, and Tractarian, found their 
way into the newspapers of Polynesia, although the Hawaiians, unlike 
the American backwoodsmen,'** were never informed of the origin and > 


Honolulu took some notice of it, however, and the lay editors were no 
less abusive than the Congregational ministers. In the peculiar An- 
; glican tradition, a priest—chaplain of a British naval vessel—added fuel 
for the dissenter’s blaze of indignation.'** 


1145, to S. C. Damon, October 9, 1843, in Friend, IL (June 1, 1844), 54; 


series, I (June 15, 1844), 14a. 

15K umu Hawatt (Honolulu), I (Oketoba 22, 1835), 169ab. 

116Polynesian, new series, II] (February 28, 1846), 177c. 

1u7Friend, IIL (July 1, 1845), 98; Sandwich Isiand Gazette, January 5, 1838 
[1839], 3b. 

118Polynesian, new series, II (December 13, 1845), 127c. 

119/bid., (February 12, 1848), 1538. 

12 0 Friend, III (January 1, 1845), 1; IV (January 1, 1846), 1 


Henry Frowde, 1913), 175. 
123Somers Paine, of H. B. M. Frigate Alarm, before a Honolulu audience, 
[Friend, XIII (June 12, 1856), 44.] 


“Are a bustle and bishop the same thing?” and chuckled at one part | 


true nature of the revival. Both the religious and secular presses of — 


Wakeby to Editor [James Jackson Jarves], New York, 1843, in Polynesian, new © 


121Wilfrid Ward (ed.), Netwwman’s Apologia pro vita sua . . . (London: | 
122For example, see Morning Star (Houston, Texas), September 5, 1843, 3a. _ 


described Tractarianism as one of the harmful products of tract distribution. 


| 

Wa 
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Puseyism as defined by an apparently Congregational correspondent _ 


-of Samuel Chenery, Damon, Seamen’s Chaplain and editor of Friend, 


was the “arrogant assumptions, &c., of the Episcopal Church,”'** and 


this was expanded later in embracing those who believed “in baptismal — 
regeneration, and practically say that you and I, poor souls, are neither 
ministers nor even members of the true church of Christ!’’, and also 
those who laid “almost sole claim to apostolical authority and privi- 
_leges.’""*5 A local minister clarified this last statement by including 
those who ascribed “to the clerical office a mysterious sacredness, as 
though some wonderful virtue had come down to this office in lineal 
descent from the Apostles."*° Another of Damon’s correspondents 
defined the term as “the arrogance, the exclusiveness and Romanism of 

The newspapers took little notice of the crises of the movement in 
England. One, however, printed Archbishop Magee’s remark that there © 
were many concealed Jesuits among the English clergy ;** another re- _ 
produced a criticism, which had appeared in a Scottish review, of the 
Lives of the English Saints ;'*° and a third mentioned, without com-_ 
_ment, Bishop Phillpott’s approval of a community of sisters of charity.7°° 
Probably no one in Hawaii suspected that, within five years of this | 
last news item, English nuns would take up residence in the Islands. 

A little more notice was taken of the movement in America. The 


ordination of Arthur Carey, was and is a Romanist!’’,’** clothed 
the bishop of New York, Dr. Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk, in the 
eyes of Hawaiian as well as American readers, with “Puseyite and 


Romish protuberances.”’'*? Dr. George Washington Doane, bishop of a 
New Jersey, was attacked not only because of his Tractarian sympathies 


but because he was “strongly opposed to temperance,”** which obser- 
vation, likely, meant no more than that the good bishop refused to 


admit teetotalism as a tenet of Christian dogma. On the other hand, 


124]. S. to Damon, New York, June 14, 1844, ibid., III (January 1, 1845), 7. 
125. . . to Damon, New York, December 20, 1844, ibid. (July io, 1845), 110. 
126A Lover of Equal Rights to Editor [Edwin O. Hall], in Polynesian, new 

series, VIII (January 10, 1852), 138c. 
127S. to Damon, in Friend, II, 54. 
128Polynesian, new series, III (April 3, 1847), 186d. ~ 
129Sandwich Islands News, II (March 30, 1848), 86d-87a. 
130K riend, XII (December 1, 1859), 93. 
1381S, to Damon, ibid., II, 54. 

182]. S. to Damon, ibid., ITI, 7. 
1837 bid., XII (September 29, 1855), 69. 
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James Milnor, rector of St. George’s, New York, was eulogized as a 
member of the “evangelical party.”*** 

The entire treatment of what might well have been the outstanding 
religious movement of the nineteenth century was one of ridicule, best 
_ summarizd in a quotation clipped by an assiduous Honolulu editor from 


The newspapers are all scratching away at Puseyism. We | 
believe it is a claws in the Episcopal church cat-echism that has 
afforded them such a cat-alogue of a-mews-ment. It is obvious — 
to the most pusuy-lanimous that if the Bishops do not paws 
in the course they have begun purr-suing, they will bring upon 
the church a cat-astrophy that will sweep over it like a cat-. 
aract.'*° 


ANGLICAN LITERATURE IN HAWAII 


A small quantity of Anglican literature found its way to Hawaii. 
There was little occasion for any public notice to be taken of it, and, 
consequently, references to it are few and incidental. One person who 
climbed Haleakala, on Maui, found at its brink a copy of a magazine 
_which upon inspection, turned out to be an issue of the Episcopal Re- 
_ corder, published in Philadelphia.**® Undoubtedly a number of persons 
took their Prayer Books with them to the Islands. In 1790 Captain © 
William Douglas, of the schooner Grace, gave a large Prayer Book to 
native kahuna."** Isaac Davis and George Beckley, who settled 
the Islands during the reign of Kamehameha I, both brought with them 
their Prayer Books.'** Peter A. Brinsmade, educated for the Con- 
gregational ministry, owned a Prayer Book which he claimed had been 


Prayer Books were sold both by the Seamen’s chaplain and by the pub- | 
_lishers of the Polynesian, the second offering a variety ranging in price 

from seventy-five cents to three dollars.**° . 
When services were begun in Honolulu by laymen, the sermons | 


1347. S. to Damon, III (July 16, 1845), 108. : 

135 Polynesian, new series, I (August 3, 1844), 42d. Punning on the Oxford 
Movement and Dr. Pusey was epidemic. For a pun made by Robert E. Lee, more 
restrained than the quotation, see Douglas Southail Freeman: FR. E. Lee, a 
Biography (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934), I, 193, 236. 

136 riend, V (August 12, 1847), 116a-117a. 

137°The Log of the Brig Hope Called the Hope’s Track among the Sand- 
wich Islands, May 20-Oct. 12, 1791” in Hawatian Historical Society Reprint — 

No. 3, 29-30. 

138Restarick, Hawau, 20, 32. 

139Sandwich Islands News, June 2, 1847, 3ab; Polynestan, new series, IV 
(June 5, 1847), 1lab. 

140Friend, III (February 1, 1845), 24c; Polynesian, new series, If (Septem- 
ber 27, 1845), 80a. 
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a 7 “¢g the paucity of books. Printed sermons of the Scotch Presbyterian, a 
Thomas Chalmers, were frequently used,'*? although those of the An- | 

1g giican, Henry Melvill, were preferred by one layman."*? An American 

st naval officer contributed to the congregation in 1851 a volume of ser- 

m - mons, but the title was not indicated.*** 


As time passed, more and more Anglican literature came to the | 
Islands. Wyllie collected a large library, comprising 1,443 volumes at 
the time of his death.’** Undoubtedly some of these were of a re- 
ligious nature; certainly in 1857 he obtained a copy of Anna Jameston, > 
Sisters of Charity, Catholic and Protestant, Abroad and at Home.*** 
-Kamehameha IV was familiar with a number of books which stated the 
_Anglo-catholic position, among them, Pierre Francois le Courayer, 
Al Dissertation on the Validity of the Ordinations of the English and of 
the Succession of the Bishops of the Anglican Church (1723, new edition, 
1844); William Palmer, Treatise on the Church of Christ (1833) ; q 


- Arthur Philip Perceval, An Apology for the Doctrine of Apostolical Suc- 
d, cession (1839); and Charles Wheatly, The Church of England Man's — 
- Companion, or a Rational Illustration of the Harmony . . . and Use- 
os fulness of the Book of Common Prayer (1710, new edition, 1858).*** 
i It is possible that both Wyllie and the king were influenced in their 
choice of books by Manley Hopkins, the Hawaiian consul general and 
a charge d'affaires in London. 
” Church papers in both England and the United States took cog- 
- nizance of Hawaii and of the Congregational mission there. In England 
the journal of the Church Missionary Society, Missionary Register," 
oll and that of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Saturday 
> Review,'** carried news of Hawaii, and in the United States, that of i 
. Board of Missions, Spirit of Missions,'** did likewise. 
141Polynesian, new series VIII (November 8, 1851), 102c. 
ce 142C, Smeathman to Wyllie, Honolulu, June 5, 1852, in Foreign Office and 
Executive, Miscellaneous Local (MSS. in Archives of Hawaii, Honolulu). 
- '48Wyllie to John Montgomery, A. F. Turner, [D. P.] Penhallow, Honolulu, 
| December 11, 1851; in Foreign Office Book (MSS. in Archives of Hawaii), XIa, 
se 561. 
144A ppraisal of R. C. Wyllie’s estate made by Theod. C. Heuck, E. O. Hall, 
and W. H. Pease, December 26, 1865, in Probate (MSS. in Office of Clerk of 
rd Supreme Court, Honolulu), 2416. 
re M45Copy in Queen Emma House Museum, Honolulu, containing a note in- 
a Wyllie’s hand. (London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longman, 1855.) 
146Letter of the Right Rev. Thomas Nettleship Staley in J/isston Field, 
1864, p. 68. 
d- 147May, 1817, 19lab; January, 1820, 63ab; August, 1820, 361b-364b; Novem- 
nt ber, 1820, 492b; February, 1821, 80b-81b; April, 1821, l6la; May, 1821, 209b- 


214a. 


148No, 13 (September 15, 1832), 97b-98b; No. 20 (October 27, 1832), 159b- 
160b; No, 30 (December 22, 1832), 235ab; No. 37, Supplement (anuary, 1833), 
40b; No. 83 (October 19, 1833), 145ab; No. 87 (November 9, 1833), 180ab; 
No. 167 (February 7, 1835), 55a-56b. 
m49TV (April, 1839), 119-21. 
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EFFORTS TO OBTAIN A RESIDENT PRIEST 


The obtaining of a resident priest and the establishment of a parish 
organization were subjects to which considerable attention was given 
for more than a half century. There are traditional claims that Kame- 
hameha I asked for a mission from Captain Vancouver in the 1790's 
and that Kamehameha II repeated the request during his visit in Eng- 
land in 1824,?*° but no contemporary documents confirm these. In 1838, 
as has been previously shown, the English residents requested the 
Foreign Office to contribute toward the support of the Rev. Herbert 
Beaver and toward the erection of a church. 
In 1840 there was an enthusiastic effort among Americans to obtain 
a priest from the United States. The Seamen’s chaplain, John Diell, 
was dying of consumption, and a number of American residents pre- 
ferred that he be replaced by an Anglican instead of another Congre- 
gationalist. Among these was Peter Allen Brinsmade, who had studied 
for the Congregational ministry at Andover and Yale and had taught 
a Bible class in one of the Congregational churches of Honolulu.**" 
At the end of July, 1840, Brinsmade initiated the reading of morning 
prayer and a sermon at the Seamen’s Chapel. 
James Jackson Jarves, editor of the Polynesian, thought that a little 
practice would improve the chanting and suggested the use of the hymnal | 
attached to the American Prayer Book in place of that compiled for | 
seamen. “To those whose privilege has been to have been educated 
in the forms and tenets of the Episcopal church,” he wrote, the use of the | 
Prayer Book “is a most agreeable change, and cannot fail to illume a 
feeling of devotion, which the barrenness of the Presbyterian form would 
ever fail to kindle.’’?*? 
An American naval officer pled, at the same time, with Dr. G. W. — 
Doane, bishop of New Jersey, for a priest : 


Since our arrival, at the request of several of the leading 
residents, the Church service has been read by P. A. Brins- 
made, Esq., U. S. Consul, to a fuller congregation than has 


150[ Kamehameha IV], Preface to the Book of Common Prayer, Composed 
by the Late King of Hawaii (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowl-_ 
edge, n. d.), 19; W. W. Follett Synge to Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Honolulu, October 14, 1862. F. O. 331/8 (MSS. in Public Record Office, Lon- 
don). 

151Harold Whitman Bradley, The American Frontier in Hawaii, the Pionecrs, — 
1789-1843 (Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1944), 236-37. Dr. | 
Restarick made Brinsmade into a churchman. Restarick, Hawat, 54. : 

152Polynesia, I (July 28, 1840), 27b. Some years later, Jackson was mar- 
ried in the pioneer Anglo-Catholic parish in Boston, Church of the Advent. 
| Theodore Sizer, “James Jackson Jarves” in Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone 
(eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937), IX, 618-20.] 
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- ss been known for a long time. It was my happiness to set the 
- example in responding, &., and though at first from want | 
P of familiarity and confidence the responses were few and faint, 
h at present they are more audible and general than I have heard 
n in some churches at home. There has been for a long time a 
e- . sentiment gaining ground in favor of our Church, founded on 
Ps the services as performed at rare intervals by such naval chap- 
“ lains as have visited the port—but hitherto there has been no 
7 opening for its permanent establishment. Such is no longer 
8, the case, and the unanimous voice of the residents is in favor : 
1e of the settlement of an Episcopal clergyman. The mission- 
rt aries themselves are decidedly for such a measure, wisely (as 
| one observed to me) considering it as the most effectual barrier 
™ against the inroads of Romanism; and have expressed their 
willingness to attend with their families when not engaged in 
Ml, preaching. Last Sunday nearly all of them were present, and 
e- expressed great satisfaction. In the evening we managed with 
e- the aid of a seraphine, (a very fine one) and four voices, to 
ad : chant the Canticles and Gloria Patri, quite respectably, and a 
nt choir is now organizing expressly for this purpose. In short 
Me every thing is now ready for an able, evangelical, true Church- 
man to unite all parties. The society here is as good as could 
ig be found at home. American enterprise and character have 
changed its whole tone within the last five years. Surely, dear 
le 7 sir, we have many in our Zion, men both willing and able to 
; come up to the help of the Lord, against the mighty, and raise 
- the banner of the Church in these fair islands. Let us not, 
oT . I beseech you, plead in vain. Send some one over to help us. 
od The majority of residents, as I before stated, are countrymen— 
he they have a claim upon their more favored brethren at home 
“ for assistance and encouragement. Shall it, can it be made 
Id to deaf ears? God forbid. 


Do not imagine for a moment that I write thus from my 
7 own feelings merely. It is not done without mature reflection 
V. : -and consultation with those who reside here, that I have con- 
cluded to address you this letter. As to the means of support, 
I am authorized to say, that from six to seven hundred dollars 
could be raised here, in addition to the use of a comfortable and 
neat dwelling-house. One thousand dollars would support a 
clergyman and family (he should by all means be married) 
very handsomely—of course twelve hundred dollars would be 


” better. Many little things connected with house-keeping would 

rs. be supplied cheerfully by the whalers and other vessels visiting 

n- Honolulu. There has never been a demand upon the resi- _ 

dents for pecuniary contributions that has not been promptly : 

A met. Last year $400 were raised without difficulty, merely for : 
a temporary supply of the pulpit—$150 for defraying expenses 

r- of a collection of church music, and $150 more for purchase 

nt. | of a seraphine.’** 

~n _ 1838S pirit of Missions, VI (April, 1841), 107-08; Minutes of the Foreign + 
; mittee of the Board of Missions (MSS. in The National Council, New York), III, 


101. Courtesy of the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes. 
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srinsmade fortified the petition with two letters, one to the Ameri- 4 

can Seamen’s Friend Society and the other to the Board of Missions 
of the Episcopal Church. He recommended the appointment of “an ac- 
complished, evangelical clergyman” of “thorough education, command- 
ing intellectual capabilities, and of practical piety.”'** His request was — 
submitted to a special committee by the Foreign Committee of the Board 
of Missions. On April 6, 1841, the special committee reported, and | 
the Foreign Committee 


a Resolved, That whenever a suitable clergyman shall offer 


for such missionary this Committee will defray a part of the 
annual expense for a term of years provided the use of a chapel 
and dwelling house can be secured for said missionary during 
said period.'®® 


No missionary came forth, and this project like many before and 
after came to nothing. In the meantime services were continued. In- 
_ deed, they were multiplied as a result of a squabble between the con- 

gregation of the Seamen’s Chapel and Lowell Smith, a Congregational 
minister, who had been preaching at the chapel on Sunday evenings. 
In September, 1840, Smith had used in one of his sermons an illus- 
tration which his evangelical and Victorian hearers regarded as risque. 
_A number of them concluded that, to avoid a repetition of such coarse-_ 
ness, they should read both morning and evening prayer in the chapel. 
~ Whether they carried out their plans or not is difficult to ascertain, but 
it is certain that Smith, who had an insatiable appetite for self-pity, 
consoled himself by writing a long jeremiad in his diary.*** 


A letter to Jarves in that year pointed out that there were five hundred | 
_ foreigners in town and but one place of worship for them, the Seamen’s | 
Chapel, and asked whether they could not form and support another 
congregation. The editor believed they could but recognize the diffi- | 
culty of the affiliation of such a congregation. He stated that a majority 

of them preferred the services of the Episcopal Church and suggested 

that the discipline and doctrines of the Church were “best calculated 

to unite a community in which so great a diversity of opinions on 


154Spirit of Missions, VI (March, 1841), 83-84; Minutes of the Foreign 
Committee, III, 95. 
155Minutes of the Foreign Committee, III, 104. The special committee made 
a partial report on March 2, 1841. IJbid., 97. 
156Mary Dillingham Frear, Lowell and Abigail, a Realistic Idyll (New Haven: | 


Privately Printed, 1934), 151. ; 


t | With the arrival of the second Seamen’s chaplain, Samuel Chenery 
i Damon, and the departure of Brinsmade, both in 1842, the movement 
. ablishment of a church subsided, but it was revived in 1844. 
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religious topics prevails” as in Honolulu.‘** Another correspondent 

mas endorsed the editor’s conclusions and confessed “‘a strong partiality for 

wil the Episcopal forms, the sublime chaunts, the soul stirring Litany, the 

id- _ prayers, the models of purity of diction, the general decorum of the 
- service, which form that happy medium between the ceremonies of the 
rd ~ Roman Church and the informal method of Presbyterianism.”*** 


In Honolulu, strangely, there was a strong recognition, by persons 
of several faiths, of the Anglican Church as the via media. In the fol-— 
lowing year Jarves quoted Dr. Manton Eastburn, bishop of Massa-_ 
deat, as having written “that a man with the high qualifications re- _ 
: : quired for Honolulu” would be difficult to obtain, and as having admitted 
. that there was no immediate prospect for obtaining a priest, although 
churchmen in the United States were keeping the subject alive.’ 


ENDEAVORS OF ROBERT C. WYLLIE 


Between 1846 and 1848 another attempt was made to procure 4 


pete st. In this case the principal protagonist was Robert Crichton Wyllie 
minister of Foreign Relations, but he had the backing of King Kame- 
| hameha III. In England Admiral Richard Thomas, who had been in 
ia Hawaii in 1843 and felt at that time the need of an Anglican church,’ 
el was prepared to negotiate with the proper authorities in order to . 
ut obtain a priest. On March 14, 1846, Wyllie wrote Thomas: 
What would you think of a few Missionaries of the Eng- 
lish E piscopal Church coming out here. The genius of Epis- 
7 a copacy is Monarchial. The tendency, here, to Republicanism ; 
nt a is too strong. I think, if the King had a Chaplain of the Eng- 
4 lish Episcopal Church, it would be of great use both in a re- _ 
od a ligious and political point of view. But remember these are 
Fe suggestions of my own, not to be repeated, though I know they 
a concur with the King’s wishes.'** 
h- Five months later, a newspaper commented on the increased popu- 
ty lation of Honolulu and on the necessity for an additional place of worship. 
od According to the writer, the prediliction of many residents lay toward 
od the establishment of an Episcopal Church, American, however, rather 
157 Polynesian, new series, I (July 13, 1844), 3lbc. 
on 158Senex to Editor, ibid., (July 20, 1844), 34c. 
159Tbid., II (October 11, 1845), 87b. 
de 160TR. C. Wyllie], Report of the Minister of Foreign Relations, Read before 


His Majesty to the Hawatian Legislature, May 4th, 1847 (Honolulu: Charles E. 
Hitchcock, Printer, 1847), 13 
161Foreign Office and Executive. Cre 


| 


2 English.*** At the beginning of the next year Wyllie addressed 


_ The King has ordered the undersigned to ascertain the q 
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a memorandum to the diplomatic officials and consuls in Honolulu: 


feelings of the foreign community in regard to the want of 
an Episcopal Church or Chapel, and their willingness to sub- 
scribe for its support. Admiral Thomas, so generally known 
to and respected by the inhabitants, has kindly offered his good 
offices towards procuring a properly qualified clergyman of that 
denomination, provided he can depend upon a suitable provision 
for his support. Parties favorable to this benevolent project 
are respectfully requested to subscribe their names, specifying 
the amount they are willing to give for the erection of an 
adequate church or chapel, and the amount they are willing 
to pay yearly for so many sittings, the same to be transferable 
to others, if they should leave the Islands. 
R. C. WYLLIE.*® 


‘The response to this communication was negligible, and that which | 
_ was forthcoming was discouraging. The British consul general, Wil-| 
_ liam Miller, refused to take any interest in the matter, whether in his 
: official or his private capacity.*** American residents, on the other 
hand, preferred an American rather than an English priest, and so did 
- not regard Wyllie’s invitation with respect. In the following year Wyllie 
- announced that he had received authority from a former resident to 
_ subscribe a thousand dollars toward the erection of a chapel, with the 
condition, however, that residents must subscribe an additional four 
_ thousand dollars.’®° Apparently the required sum was not made avail- 

able, and so nothing was done. 

Wyllie’s championing of the Church has been attributed solely to 
political motives,’®* but this is hardly a fair interpretation, for, whatever 
his political aspirations, he had theological convictions as well. In two 
letters, written in the fall of 1851, he discussed these. To Admiral 
Thomas he wrote: 


Sa Much as I respect our Missionary friends, I cannot go with 
them in their blind zeal, virtually, to supersede Christian Bap- 
tism, by the Teetotal pledge. 


_-162Polynesian, new series, III (August 29, 1846), 6la. 
163 Sandwich Islands News, January 27, 1847, 2a; Polynesian, new series, V 
(June 10, 1848), 15c. Dr. Restarick incorrectly reproduced and misdated this cir- 
cular. Restarick, Hawaii, 50-57. 
164Wyllie to Thomas, February 2, 1847, in Foreign Office Book, XI, 307-09; 
Wyllie to Archibald Barclay, February 3, 1847, tbid., 309. 
165Polynesian, new series, V (June 10, 1848), 15c. 
166 Pacific Commercial Advertiser, January 1, 1870, 2d. 
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I am decided friend of Temperance, but I prefer Chris- 
tianity to Teetotalism. Calvinism, here, is disposed to run mad. 
Its insane zeal will soon give the victory to [Roman] Catholi- 
cism. For the good of the Kingdom and of Christianity an 
attempt is now being made to get up an Episcopal chapel. I 
am favorable to it.'® 


A month later he addressed Sir John Bowring in a similiar vein: 


I have always much regretted the want of Christian charity 
between Protestants & [Roman] Catholics, but I fear no gov- 
ernment will ever be able to reconcile Systems founded on prin- 
ciples so essentially opposed to each other. The former in my 
belief, are loosing [sic] influence from the absence of any uni- 
form and intelligible rule of Church Authority, and a more 
zealous preaching of days, usages and mere outward observ- 
ances, than of the vital doctrines and substantial virtues of a 
pure Christianity. The [Roman] Catholics pursue the un- 
changeable rule of their Church; they show no anxiety to ac- 
quire lands or Wealth for themselves, but much to make prose- 
lytes, and their charity to the poor, the dying and the af- 
flicted, is beyond all praise. Although bred & born, as the say- 
ing is a Scotch Presbyterian, I would be false to my own Con- 
victions were I to deny that from all I see around me, the 
|Roman] Catholic Missionaries, judged by the rule of Scrip- 
ture, have really more of the Christian character than the Con- 
gregationalists of the New England States, who so much abound 
among us. This feeling is not confined to myself, it has long 
been entertained by the British Consul General [William Mil- 
ler], it was strong in the mind of the late Commissioner of the 
United States, Mr. [Anthony] Ten Eyck, and it extends to the 
principal foreign Residents. 

You will thus understand why an attempt is being me 
to establish, here an Episcopal chapel, & why I join it. | _ 


THE FIRST ANGLICAN CONGREGATION 


In the autumn of 1851 a spirited effort was made to establish an 
Anglican church. The movement was begun by the appearance of a 
newspaper notice: 

All persons who are friendly to the establishment of an 
Episcopal Church or Chapel, in Honolulu, are respectfully in- 
vited to meet and take the subject into consideration, on Satur- 
day the 25th instant, at one o’clock P. M. precisely, in the 

167Wyllie to Thomas, October 18, 1851, in Foreign Office and Executive, Ney 
Miscellaneous Foreign. 
168Wyllie to Bowring, November 11, 1851, ibid. 
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hall of the Chamber of Commerce, over the office of A. B. Howe 


L. H. ANTHON, 
Jutes Dupoit, for Lady and Family, 
M. L. Franconi, for his Lady, 
H. HACKFELD, 
C, JANION, 
JAMES MAKEE, 
HENRY RHODES, 
F. Snow, 
R. C. WYLLIE. 


Honolulu, 13th Oct. 1851... 


y The men who signed this notice were of diverse national and re- 
ligious origin. Janion, Rhodes, and Wyllie were British natives and 
churchmen. Dudoit, of French descent, was a British subject, and he 
appears to have been a Roman Catholic turned deist. Makee and Snow 
were Americans, and Makee certainly was a churchman. Anthon, a 
Dane, and Hackfeld, a German, were probably Lutherans; Franconi, 
either French or Italian, was presumably a Roman Catholic. 

The meeting was held as announced, and those present passed a 
set of resolutions: 


Resolved, that a place of worship for the Episcopalians of 
all nations is very much wanted. 
Resolved, that a committee of three be appointed, to pro- 
cure a suitable place for the performance of the Episcopal 
form of worship, and to collect subscriptions for the yearly 
support of an Episcopal clergyman, said committee to report 
progress at a future meeting. 
Resolved, that in the meanwhile the Liturgy of the Epis- 
copal Church, and a sermon shall be read every Sunday at 
such place as the committee mentioned in last resolution shall 
recommend, and that such service begin at 11 o’clock A. M. 
precisely. 
Resolved, that the first service shall take place on Sunday 
the 2nd of November next. 
Resolved, that in all the appropriate prayers in the Liturgy, 
the King of these islands be prayed for under his proper 
name. 
Resolved, that is appointed provisionally to 
read the Liturgy with power to select a substitute when 
unable to attend from sickness or other cause; and that 
is appointed provisionally to read a sermon 
every Sunday. 


 169Polynesian, new series, VIII (October 18, 1851), 91a. 


Esq. 
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Resolved, that these resolutions be published for three 


cessive Saturdays in the Polynesian. < 


Henry Ruopes, Secretary. 


At the same time Rhodes announced that services would begin at — 
the Chamber of Commerce on November 2, and that Robert C. Wyllie 
would read a sermon by the Scotch Presbyterian divine, Thomas 
-Chalmers.17° Services were held on that day and also on November — 
927 Two weeks later, by permission of Kamehameha ITI, services were — 
‘begun in the old courthouse, Mauna Kilika, located at the foot of the 
"present Bishop Street.*7? 

. In March, 1852, there arrived in Honolulu a young American lay- 
man who had studied theology in San Francisco, C. Smeathman, and 

the congregation requested him to conduct the services. By this time 

there were seventy worshippers, and within six months, a congregation 
of two hundred was assembled, and a Sunday school of fourteen or 
twenty children, several of them half-castes, met at three o’clock on 
Sunday afternoons.*** On April 15 a mixed choir, accompanied by some 
‘sort of musical instrument purchased by subscriptions, chanted the 
service for the first time.’** Captain Hudson, of the U. S. S. Vincennes, 
“a twelve Prayer Books and a book of sermons for the use of the 
- congregation.’7® Several meetings were held in connection with the 
-congregation,*® and services continued to be read.1*7_ They came to an 


170Polynesian, new series, VIII (November 1, 1851), 98c. 

171Jbid. (November 8, 1851), 102c. 

1727bid. (November 22, 1851), 110f. 

178Letter [of C. Smeathman], April 18, 1854, in Colonial Church Chronicle, 
VII (May, 1854), 430-33, reprinted in Spirit of Missions, XIX (July, 1854), 282- 
8&4. In error, S. C. Damon stated Smeathman was a deacon, and this mistake 
Dr. Restarick repeated. [Damon, “History of English Preaching in Honolulu” in 
Friend, XIX (November 1, 1862), 83; Restarick, Hawaii, 57.| For the location 
of Mauna Kilika, see map of Honolulu in Paske-Smith, “Early British Consuls” 

in Mid-Pacific Magazine, XLIX (October-December, 1936), 236. Smeathman to 
Wyllie, June 5, 1852, in Foreign Office and Executive, Miscellaneous Local. In 7 
1862 Rev. Henry O. G. Smeathman was rector of St. John’s, Petaluma, California; 
perhaps he was a brother of C. Smeathman. Journal of the . . . General Con- 
vention . . . 1862 . . . (Boston: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1863), 283. 

174Weekly Argus (Honolulu), April 21, 1852, 3d. 

175R, C. Wyllie to Hudson, December 11, 1851, in Foreign Office Book, 561-62; 
. to Montgomery, Turner, Penhallow, December 11, 1851, ibid., 561, XIa; 
Polynesian, new series, VIII (December 13, 1851), 122a. 

176 Weekly Argus, April 21, 1852, 3d; Polynesian, new series, VIII (April 24, 7 
1852), 199b; Jno. Montgomery to Wyllie, April 10 [?], 1852, in Foreign Office 
and Executive, Miscellaneous Local. 

177 Polynesian, new series, VIII (January 10, 1852), 138d; (January 17, 1852), 
143b; (April 24, 1852), 198d; Friend, IX (May 1, 1852), de; Damon, “History 
of English Preaching,” ibid., XIX (November 1, 1862), 83c. 
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end in late spring, 1852, as a result of Smeathman’s illness ;*"* his health 
failed to mend, and he returned to San Francisco. Before his departure 
the church committee presented him with a purse of £100 and requested 
him to return as soon as he had been ordained.'*® In the meantime 
Damon had returned from a vacation abroad, and the Anglican congre- 
gation seems to have fallen apart. 

Somewhat later, the English missionary societies took small notice 
of Hawaii, but they accomplished as little as the American society. In 
1855 Dr. William Ingraham Kip, bishop of California, urged the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge to send a chaplain to the Islands. 
The secretary of the organization wrote a favorable reply to his letter, 
and Kip later saw in the papers that a chaplain had been appointed, 
but nothing more was heard of the proposal.’*® Three years later, on 
January 15, 1858, at the monthly meeting of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the great Christian socialist, 
Frederick Denison Maurice, called the attention of the Society to the 
claims of Hawaii as a mission station: 


Kamehameha II [7. e., [V], the present king of the Sand- 
wich or Hawaiian Islands, is an independent monarch, a Chris- 
tian, and a man of education, married to an English lady. The 
greater number of the inhabitants of the Islands are Christians ; 
and in Honolulu, the chief town and seat of government, there 
are five Dissenting chapels and ministers, besides a Roman 
Catholic establishment, but no other Episcopal Church or 
clergyman. There are many English families in Honolulu, 
who are most desirous to have an English clergyman sent out, 
and they would subscribe £200 per annum towards his main- 
tenance ; but owing to the very high price of provisions, rent, 
&c., that sum is not sufficient alone to induce a clergyman to 
go there. Honolulu is the depot of the whalers of the Pacific, 
and from 200 to 300 sail of these ships are in the harbour from 
the early part of the winter till the spring, some of them, I be- 
lieve, officered by Englishmen. 

Her Majesty’s men-of-war occasionally touch there, and 
the members of the Church of England are dependent on the 
chaplains of these ships for the baptism of their children, &c. 


The matter was referred to a committee, but nothing ever came of it.'®* 


178Smeathman to Wyllie, June 5, 1852, in Foreign Office and Executive, Mis- 
cellaneous Local. Wyllie endorsed this letter: “Recd at 6 P. M. Read in chapel 6 
June.” 

179Colonial Church Chronicle, VII, 432; Spirit of Missions, XIX, 283. 

18°Kip to Wyllie, San Francisco, January 23, 1860, in Foreign Office and 
Executive. 

181Mission Field, 1858, 47-48; C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the 
S. P. G. . . . (London: Published at the Society’s Office, 1901), 461. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF QUEEN EMMA 


The most important event, probably, in the history of the Church 
in Hawaii was the marriage of Kamehameha IV to Emma. Partly of 
English ancestry, reared by an English uncle and stepfather and edu- 
cated in part by an English tutoress, Queen Emma was a devout church- 
woman. She found Kamehameha dissatisfied with Congregationalism, 
and she fanned the embers of his religious interests until they burst 
into the gemlike flame of Anglo-catholicism. In 1858 Kamehameha 
and Emma placed themselves at the head of the movement for the 
founding of an Anglican church, and, although the job ahead of them 
was long and arduous, they were finally successful; on December 15, 
1861, the Church of England consecrated Thomas Nettleship Staley as 
missionary bishop of Honolulu.**? 


182The best account of the founding of the missionary bishopric is Ralph S: 
Kuykendall, “Introduction of the Episcopal Church into the Hawaiian Islands” in 
Pacific Historical Review, XV (June, 1946), 133-46. 
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3 BISHOP MORRIS AND THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


IN WESTERN WASHINGTON* 


Benjamin Wistar Morris, second bishop of the Episcopal Church 
in Oregon and having jurisdiction in Washington Territory, was elected 
at the General Convention meeting in New York during October, 
1868. He was born in Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, on May 30, 1819. He 
was graduated from the General Theological Seminary, New York, in 
1846, and was ordained deacon that June, and priest the following April 
by Bishop Potter. He was assistant minister of St. Luke’s, German- 
town, Philadelphia, at the time of his election and there he was con- 
secrated on December 3, 1868. From Columbia University and the 
University of Pennsylvania he received the doctorate in divinity in 1868." 

When Bishop Thomas F. Scott left Oregon in 1867—he died in New 
York on July 14 of that same year—there were four organized con- 
gregations in Washington Territory: St. Luke’s, Vancouver; St. John’s, 
Olympia; St. Paul’s, Port Townsend; and Trinity, Seattle. The Rev. 
John D. McCarty, D. D., was in charge of St. Luke’s, Vancouver, and 
the Rey. Peter Edward Hyland was rector of St. John’s, Olympia.? 

In the interim between bishops, Dr. McCarty had arranged for St. 
LLuke’s, Vancouver, to incorporate, with Joseph M. Fletcher as senior 
warden and Colonel Henry C. Hodges as junior warden. Dr. McCarty 
left Vancouver on April 8, 1868, and the vestry called the Rev. Albert 
Scott Nicholson as rector at an annual salary of $500 and house. Mr. 
and Mrs. Nicholson arrived on the Oriflame on June 28, 1868. Two 
days later the vestry received official notification that-its efforts to 
incorporate had been successful.* 

The little congregation in Seattle was without a church building, 
but it did not lack leadership. The Rev. Itas F. Roberts, a deacon, 
*Reprinted from The Pacific Northwest Quarterly, Volume 39, pp. 200-213. 

+The Rev. Thomas E. Jessett, M. A., is rector of Trinity Church, Everett, 
Washington, and historiographer of the diocese of Olympia.—Editor’s note. 

‘William Stevens Perry, The Eptscopate in America (New York, 1895), 193. 

2Thomas E. Jessett, “Bishop Scott and the Episcopal Church in Washington,” 
PNO, XXXVIII (1947), 17. 


8Elizabeth Crawford Yates, History of St. Luke’s Church, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, MSS. in the archives of the diocese of Olympia. 
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assumed charge in May, 1868. When Bishop Morris arrived in Port- 
land, Oregon, on January 2, 1869, he found three clergymen laboring 
in Washington Territory. 

On the second Sunday after his arrival Bishop Morris visited St. 
Luke’s, Vancouver, and the following month, at his first convocation, 
he reported : 


My only visit to Washington Territory . . . was to St. 
Luke's, Vancouver, where there are most encouraging evidences 
of improvement. The congregation recently purchased and paid 
for a parsonage and built a school-house in which a flourishing 
school has been conducted by the Rector’s wife. I desire to 
take a special notice of the erection of this, our first parsonage 
on the Northern Pacific Coast, and to express the hope that the 
example will be followed by other congregations as rapidly as 
their ability will allow.® 


A further indication of the enthusiasm engendered by the Nichol- 
sons was the organization of a ladies’ sewing society early in 1869 
to raise money for a new church. Of the parochial school the Van- 
couver Register said: 


We enjoyed yesterday the pleasure of attending the closing 
exercises of an examination of St. Luke’s Parish School, under 
the supervision of Mrs. Nicholson and Miss Slocum. The exer- 
cises were interesting and credible. Friends and patrons were 
present. Examinations were held in History, Geography and 
Grammar. The musical exercises were a rare treat. The calis- 
thenic exercises were perfect. These cultivate an easy and grace- 
ful carriage of body. There have been thirty regular attendants 
of the school during the past quarter.® 


Mr. Nicholson had had teaching experience while at Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Nicholson was an accomplished musician. 

Bishop Morris made his first visit to Puget Sound in October, 
1869, officiating at Olympia, Tumwater, Steilacoom, Seattle, Port Lud- | 
low, and Port Townsend. The bishop found T. T. Miner, M. D., 
reading the services at Port Townsend, where a Sunday school of 
sixty ‘pupils was flourishing. The services in Seattle were held in a 
building known as the City Drug Store, and several persons were pre- 
sented for confirmation by the Rev. Itas F. Roberts. Church property 


4Mrs. E. E. Heg, “The Beginnings of Trinity Church, Seattle,” Seattle 
Churchman, XIII (February, 1901), 3-4. 

5Proceedings of the 17th Annual Convocation of the Clergy and Laity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Oregon and Washington Territories, September 
3-4, 1869. 
®Yates, op. cit. 
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in Seattle was listed as “one lot and one cabinet organ.” Early in 
1870 Mr. Roberts gave up the work after a dispute with Bishop Morris, 
and on December 27, 1870, the bishop deposed him from the minis- 
try.’ 

Of the bishop’s procedure in gathering a congregation the Rev. 
Peter E. Hyland wrote: 


The Bishop came to work in Oregon and Washington full _ 
of zeal for the church which had chosen him to be its leader. 

On a visit with him to a town on the Sound, he astonished me | 
by putting his hand into his coat pocket and drawing out a 
package of printed posters, and saying “Here, Hyland, run and 
stick these up, and I will go and tell the people of our service 
tonight.”” The poster read: “Bishop Morris of Oregon will _ 


preach in the Town Hall tonight at early candle light.” It was 
thus that he prepared for and performed his work.* 


In accordance with a resolution passed at the 1869 annual convo- 
cation, Bishop Morris held four district convocations the next year, 
one of which was at McMinnville, Oregon, and three in Washington 
Territory. One was held at St. Luke’s, Vancouver, in January; one 
at St. John’s, Olympia, in June; and one at Seattle, July 15-17, with 
four clergymen, the Rev. Messrs. P. E. Hyland, of Olympia; A. S. 
Nicholson, of Vancouver; and C. R. Bonnell and J. W. R. Sellwood, 
of Oregon, in attendance. At Seattle two persons were confirmed, and 
the new church, which was still incomplete, inspected. Reported the 
bishop : 


7 We were much pleased to find that good progress had been _ 


made with the Church at Seattle, which was under roof at the 

time of the meeting of the convocation there. It presents a neat _ 

appearance and though of moderate size, it is the largest house 

of worship in town. Built with but little aid from abroad, and | 

without pastoral oversight and direction, it is a most creditable _ 

and encouraging achievement, and shows what can be done by = 

a few earnest people when they have a will to work.® 

On this trip the bishop officiated at Olympia, Tumwater, Steilacoom, 

Seattle, Port Madison, Port Ludlow, Whidbey Island, and Port Town- 

send, where the Rev. Messrs. Bonnell and Nicholson also officiated. 

In 1870 St. Luke’s, Vancouver, and St. John’s, Olympia, had 

resident rectors and regular services; St. Paul’s, Port Townsend, had 


7Proceedings of the 18th Annual Convocation, September 16-17, 1870. 
*Peter E. Hyland, “The Beginnings of Trinity Church, Seattle,” Seattle 
Churchman, XII (November, 1900), 3-4. 

*Proceedings of the 18th Annual Convocation, September 16-17, 1870. 
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regular lay services; Trinity Church, Seattle, had no regular services. 
Rev. A. S. Nicholson, of Vancouver, held services at Fourth Plain once 
a month, and Rev. P. E. Hyland, of Olympia, reported services “‘at 
Trumwater as in preceding years. The congregation usually averages 
20 persons though we have but one communicant. Here a block of 
ground has been procured for church purposes. At Steilacoom services 
have been held once a month; here, also, has been procured one lot 
of ground for the church. The congregations are good.’’?° 

Bishop Morris consecrated Trinity Church, Seattle, on June 11, 
1871, the first Sunday after Trinity. The Rev. Messrs. Summers and 
Hyland assisted at the ceremonies. The building had been completed 
six months earlier. Seattle then had a population of about 1,500. The 


Rev. R. W. Summers had taken charge on January 2, 1871. x, = 
He was not a young man and his hair, which was gray, 
hung in long curls to his shoulders. He wore a beard, and was 
quite patriarchial and dignified looking. . . . Mrs. Summers 
was also very peculiar in her dress and manner. She had lived 
for some time abroad, and was a fine musician and linguist. 
She taught music and drawing. Both she and Mr. Summers 
were very fond of nature, and loved to collect insects, lizards, 
etc., from the woods, where they spent a good deal of time. 
They lived at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Spring Street. 
In this house was started the first parish school in Seattle, 
taught by Mrs. Summers, assisted by a young lady whom they 
brought from the East for that purpose. . . . While Mr. and 
Mrs. Summers were charming and cultivated people they were 
a little antiquated and they lacked the force necessary for so 
thriving a place.’ 


The Rev. Peter E. Hyland covered considerable territory during 
his years of service at Olympia (June, 1865-July 1, 1871), traveling 
often by canoe with Indians. According to his own letters he held 
services at Claquato, Tumwater, Steilacoom, Seattle, Port Townsend, 
Dungeness, Port Ludlow, Port Gamble, and Seabeck. The records 
he left at Olympia show seven adult and thirty infant baptisms at Port 
Townsend, one of which is specifically stated to have taken place in 

Paul’s Church on August 22, 1866. He had two burials at Port 
Townsend. Interesting is the mention of the marriage on October 10, 
1868, of “Robert B. Williams and Catherine of the Callam Tribe,” 
presumably held at or near Port Townsend. Mr. Hyland baptized one 
adult and ten infants, and performed two marriages in Seattle. At 
Steilacoom he baptized three infants and had one burial. He baptized 


10Proceedings of the 18th Annual Convention, September 16-17, 1870. 
loc. cit, : 
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one infant at Port Ludlow, had one marriage on Whidbey Island, and 
two marriages and one burial on Chambers Prairie. These were the 
first services of the Episcopal Church in some of these places. 

At Olympia he baptized eight adults and twenty-seven infants, per- 
formed twenty-one marriage ceremonies, and had twenty-one burials. 
A list of members of the congregation compiled the January before 
he left showed eighty-eight names. On his arrival he had found six 
communicants ; when he left there were forty.’* 

Mr. Hyland was a short man of splendid physique and abundant 
energy. His son, Ivan L. Hyland, of Seattle, has written: “I have 
heard my father say many times that every day in the year while he 
lived in Olympia he jumped into the bay, and he used to write to his 
friends in the East that one could go bathing in the salt water every 
day.”” Two daughters and a son were born to Mr. and Mrs. Hyland 
before they left for Port Townsend. In his farewell sermon, printed 
in the Washington Standard of July 1, 1871, Mr. Hyland, after review- 
ing the financial situation which influenced his decision to leave, said: 
“And instead of spending all your time in frivolous amusements, de- 
vise something for Christ and the good of your fellow men, and you 
will be better, happier and more contented with the minister God may 
be pleased to send you.’’* In addition to Port Townsend, Mr. Hyland 
was given charge of Steilacoom, Port Discovery, Port Ludlow, and 
Whidbey Island. 

The decision of the Northern Pacific Railway to build a line north- 
ward from Kalama on the Columbia meant a flow of immigration in 
that direction. That Bishop Morris was alert to the situation is shown 
in the following paragraphs from his report of 1871: 


In the month of February I received from the proprietors of 
the new town of Kalama, on the N. Pacific Railroad, the gift of 
four lots, and proceeded immediately to make arrangements for 
Services there, and for the building of a small chapel. I held 
the first Sunday Service of any kind there, on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, in a restaurant, and preached morning and evening to _ 
a large and attentive congregation. 

On the 18th of February I laid the corner-stone of St. An- 
drew’s Chapel, at Kalama, in a heavy rain storm, but in the a 
presence of a large assembly of men and women. On account ~ 
of the continued rains, and scarcity of lumber the building was _ 
not ready to occupy till the 14th of May, when I held the _ 
first Service in it, having some simple chancel arrangements, 
and plain and cheap benches. The building has since been _ 
12Thomas E. Jessett, History of St. John’s Church of Olympia (1941), 24. 
13Jessett, op. cit., 28. 
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painted on the outside, and with its porch, bell gable, and cross, 
is considered a very pretty and church-like edifice. . . . Fur- 
ther interior finishing and furnishing remain for the future 
growth of the town and congregation. Services have been held 
here twice a month since the opening of the chapel. 
Kalama is in Washington Territory, on the Columbia 
River, about forty miles below Portland; and from its connec- 
tion with Puget Sound, by the branch of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, now building, will in [the] future be a place of im- 
portance, and we are grateful for the opportunity and ability 
of thus early occupying this ground."* . 


In the year ending September, 1871, Bishop Morris visited Walla 
Walla, Washington, and Lewiston, Idaho, in the far eastern part of 
his vast jurisdiction. The Rev. A. S. Nicholson, of Vancouver, and 
the Rev. Thomas A. Hyland, of Astoria, Oregon, visited Cathlamet, — 
Washington, where the first services of the Episcopal Church in the : 
territory had been held. 

The Rev. Lemuel H. Wells, newly arrived from the East, was | 
temporarily placed in charge of St. John’s, Olympia, for the summer 
of 1871. The congregation fell in love with him, and pleaded with the 
bishop to permit him to stay. However, he had been promised to 
Walla Walla, and went there that fall. In March, 1872, the Rev. 
Thomas E. Dickey with his wife and two children came from Austin, © 
Minnesota, to Olympia, and in April Mr. Dickey accepted the rector- 
ship of St. John’s. 

Early in 1872 the Rev. Peter E. Hyland reported that in going — 
from Port Townsend to Port Ludlow he 


walked a distance of twenty-two miles to reach it, and on my 

way was blessed and refreshed in body and mind, by a visit to 

a farmer’s house by the wayside. I had walked fifteen miles, 

and was wearied, having eaten nothing since I set out. I asked 

for a cup of milk, and with it had a bountiful repast set before _ 
me of which I partook. After which, by permission, I read a 

portion of scripture and had prayer—gave my blessing, and a 

few tracts and departed. I was earnestly requested to abide 

and rest awhile, but the appointment [at Port Ludlow] was 

made and must be kept.’® 


During Mr. Hyland’s rectorate at Port Townsend, Captain J. W. Seldon, 
of the revenue cutter Wyanda, gave a bell to St. Paul’s Church to 
be rung on foggy days, for as yet there were no buoys or lighthouses 


4Third Annual Report of the Missionary Rishop of Oregon and IW ashington, 
1871. 

15Jessett, op. cit., 27. 

16Oregon Churchman, June 1, 1872. 
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to guide ships. It is said that this bell was the inspiration for Ira D. 
Sankey’s famous gospel song, “The Harbor Bell.” 

While in Seattle on July 6, 1872, Bishop Morris recorded in his 
diary: “Received the gift of five acres of ground at Bellingham Bay 
for a Church Glebe.” Bishop Morris also visited Port Townsend in 
1872, where he found “one of the prettiest churches we have.” He 
also visited St. Andrew’s, Kalama, and noted the improvements there, 
including a new church bell given by Mrs. Thomas Scott. Services 
at Kalama were on alternate Sundays, and were conducted by the Rev. 
J. W. R. Sellwood, the general missionary, who lived at Milwaukie, 
Oregon. Bishop Morris consecrated St. Andrew’s, Kalama, on August 
24, 1873, with the Rev. Mr. Sellwood and the Rev. John Rosenberg 
assisting.*? 

Christ Church Cathedral, Victoria, B. C., was dedicated on De- 
cember 5, 1872, and Bishop Morris, accompanied by the Rev. Peter 
FE. Hyland and the Rev. Thomas E. Dickey, represented the American 
Church at the ceremonies. Rev. Edward Cridge was dean of Christ 
Church at the time, but shortly thereafter he became involved in a 
dispute with Bishop Hills, and withdrew from the Church early in 
1875. He then organized in Victoria the “Church of Our Lord,” 
affiliated with the newly organized Reformed Episcopal Church, in 
which denomination he was made a bishop. 

The new St. Luke’s Church, Vancouver, Washington, was used 
for the first time on March 2, 1873, although only the nave was finished. 
Dr. McCarty came West for the occasion. He gave the sermon in the 
morning, and Mr. Nicholson preached in the evening. Begun on its 
new location on August 1, 1871, the church had risen slowly, with Mr. 
Nicholson often using a hammer himself. Lack of funds was the chief 
difficulty, and a mortgage of $500 had to be placed upon property of 
the parish to raise enough money to make the nave ready for worship. 
It was not until seven years later that the chancel was added.** Dr. 
McCarty and his daughter remained at Vancouver about two years, 
and although “without charge” he helped whenever needed. Late in 
1875 he went to Washington, D. C., to live, but remained canonically 
connected with the missionary jurisdiction of Washington. 

Rev. Thomas E. Dickey left St. John’s, Olympia, at the end of June, 
1873. Before he left, Mr. Dickey made a list of the parish, showing 
thirty-seven active communicants, sixteen confirmed persons, and fami- 
lies who attended services. He listed one communicant as “suspended 
for intoxication.” Elisha P. Ferry, later first governor of Washing- 


17Proceedings of the 20th Annual Convocation, August 29-31, 1872. 
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BISHOP MORRIS IN WESTERN WASHINGTON 73 ; 
a D. ton State, is listed as a vestryman at this time. Bishop Morris held 
some services and conducted and recorded official acts at times when 
1 his the parish was vacant. Captain Samuel W. Percival and Elisha P. 

Bay Ferry kept the congregation together between rectors, and carried on 
d in correspondence with the bishop and clergymen interested in the parish, 

He as well as holding services when necessary.’® 
here, On July 15, 1873, the commissioner of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
vices way announced that Tacoma would be the western terminus of that line. 
Rev. Tacoma then had a population of about one hundred and twenty, and — 
ukie, had been visited but twice by Episcopal clergymen. The Rev. Itas : 
gust F. Roberts had gone there in 1869, and the Rev. Peter E. Hyland in 
berg 1872. 

One week after the announcement Bishop Morris arrived and ap-_ 

De- pointed services for Sunday, July 27. At his request the Rev. Charles 
eter : R. Bonnell secured a lot and assumed the responsibility for the erec- 
rican tion of a chapel, which was ready by August 10. With the assistance 
hrist of millmen who supplied the lumber and labor, the building was erected ; 
in a in three days. Much credit for this must be given to George E. Atkin- | ; 
y in son, superintendent of the sawmill and a loyal churchman. The church > 
ord,” was named St. Peter’s, in honor of a chapel of the bishop’s old parish | 
1, in : at Germantown, Philadelphia, and in recognition of this dedication some 

of the bishop’s eastern friends presented the church with a large bell. 7 
used The bell was hung on the top of the stump of a huge fir tree, estimated 
shed. to be over three hundred years old, which brought considerable fame to 
1 the | St. Peter’s as the possessor of the oldest church tower in the United 
n its States.”° 

Mr. St. Peter’s was admitted into union at the convocation in August, 
chief 1873, and by the following year Mr. Bonnell reported 6 baptisms, an 
ty of confirmations, 8 communicants, 19 in the Sunday school, 5 burials, 101 
ship. | services on Sundays, and 146 on other days. 

Dr. The Rev. R. W. Summers left Trinity Church, Seattle, during the | 
ears, latter part of 1873. The previous year a rectory had been built on © 
te in Jefferson Street, and duly occupied. Before he left the congregation was — 
cally formally organized as a mission.”* 

Beginning on January 11, 1874, at Olympia, then without a resident 
June, missionary, Bishop Morris, accompanied by a band of his clergy, held _ 
wing six services there; he then went to Tacoma on the steamer Zepher, 
‘ami- where additional services were held in St. Peter’s; then to Seattle, also 
nded vacant, for more services. A clergyman from the group went to Port 
ling- 19Jessett, op. cit., 28. 


20Herbert H. Gowen, A Survey of the Diocese of Olympia (1938), 81, MSS. in” 
the archives of the diocese of Olympia. = 7 
21Heg, loc. cit. 
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Townsend and Port Ludlow. At this time the faithful Hyland was 
caring for Seattle, Port Townsend, and Olympia. 
; Bishop Morris then returned to Tacoma, where on 


Sunday afternoon, May 18th [1874] a number of persons as- 
_ sembled on the grounds donated by the Tacoma Land Company 
to the Episcopal Church. Bishop Morris had been at work there 
in the morning, clearing a line around the lots, which form a 
triangle. The Rector of the Parish, members of the vestry, and 
several others interested in the work, assisted by twelve Chinese, 
all directed and led by the Bishop, began about 2 p. m. to clear 
the ground. 


It was hot work, but five ladies joined them and helped until the 
ground was comparatively level. 


A procession was now formed at the northern point of the 
land; the Bishop, at its head, began to recite the Apostles’ 
Creed, followed by the company of men, women, and children, 
all marching on the border line to the point from which they 


oa started. The Chinese stopped their work and sat quietly be- ; 
holding the procession, which in its course declared the un- : 

- changing Faith in the Creed; joined in the universal prayer 
taught by our Lord; and responded to the Ten Command- 


ments read by the Bishop; supplicating mercy for past negli- 
gence and grace for future obedience. A stake was driven 
by the Bishop, in the Holy Name, at a spot which will be a 
corner of the proposed church, and after prayer and blessing 
the company dispersed.*? 


This must have been quite an occasion. It was on this land that St. 
Luke's Church was built in 1883. 

The Rev. Charles L. Fischer wrote on February 9, 1875, to Cap- 
tain Percival at Olympia that he expected to arrive in time for services 
at St. John’s the next Sunday. He had left Philadelphia in January, 
but, as his letter says, “The long continued blockade of the Columbia 
kept me in San Francisco for two weeks waiting for a chance to get 
through.” Until the first of May he also had charge of St. Peter’s 
Church, Tacoma. For this four months’ work he received two hundred 
dollars in coin from Olympia and forty dollars from Tacoma. At the 
conclusion of this period he accepted a call to St. John’s at $800 a 
year, plus another $400 from Tacoma, to which he went for services 
every fourth Sunday of the month. Bishop Morris urged the people 

at Olympia to build a rectory, even though Mr. Fischer was 2 single 


220regon Churchman, June 1, 
8Jessett, op. cit., 28. 
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In addition to his service in Olympia and at St. Peter’s, Tacoma, 
Mr. Fischer conducted services in a schoolhouse in Upper (New) 
Tacoma and at Steilacoom during 1875. He also visited Seabeck, Port 
Gamble, and Coupeville, where he had a baptism. One day in 1875 he 
was called upon to travel many miles to the foot of Mount Rainier to 
conduct the burial services for an old man. The deceased had come 
West in 1857, and in his Prayer Book he carried a letter from the rector 
of St. Mark’s, New York City, commending him to the care of Bishop 
Scott, who had come to Oregon and Washington in 1854 and had 
left in 1867. Although the dying man had been out of contact with his — 
Church for eighteen years, he had sent his son to secure the services 
of a clergyman for his last rites.** 
x St. Peter’s, Tacoma, lost heavily in the early summer of 1875, when 
‘ the Rev. Charles R. Bonnell, rector, and Charles W. Prosch, layreader, 
both left for Seattle, where they became associated, in the same capacities, 

* _ with Trinity Church. George E. Atkinson carried on as layreader, and 

the general missionary, the Rev. J. W. R. Sellwood, came up once a 
month for services. Other clergymen visited the parish as circumstances 
permitted. 
ae The impression Mr. Bonnell made upon the people of Trinity | 
_ ~ Church, Seattle, was that of “a remarkably good man, and very con- 
_ scientious, doing what he considered his duty, no matter how disagree- 
able, and as he was very nervous and lacked tact, he antagonized a 
great many. Mrs. Bonnell’s health was poor and the children were 
small, and this added so materially to Mr. Bonnell’s duties that he was 
very successful.”?? 

Bishop Morris spent the month of May, 1875, visiting the churches 
on Puget Sound. He held services at Olympia, Seattle, Port Town- 
send, Tacoma, and at Port Ludlow, where he baptized three infants. 
Of this place he had previously written : . 


At Port Ludlow I found a very interesting work, in a 
flourishing Sunday School, and regular lay services, conducted 
by Mr. Hiram Burnett. Before the evening service, in the 
Good Templars’ Hall, I catechized the children in the Sunday 
School, and have seldom found a school better instructed in the 
catechism. There are about sixty pupils in this school, many 
| of whom are the children of Indian mothers, and it is the 
testimony of all that they have greatly improved in temper 
and deportment since Mr. Burnett began work among them. 
Fifty or sixty persons attend the services every Sunday evening, 
who join heartily in the prayers and responses, and listen with 


24Oregon Churchman, May 27, 1875. 
25Heg, loc. cit. 


——. 


- interest to one of Mr. Natt’s or Dr. Norton’s excellent ser- 


mons.”* These lay services and this Sunday School, conducted spe 
by one person, are the only religious services now held in this Poi 
place, except the occasional services of Mr. Hyland of Port last 
Townsend.”? tor 
_ Mr. Hiram Burnett had a class of twelve Indian men of the Tsimp- - 
: : shian tribe, meeting with him three evenings a week for instruction. 
His success is illustrated by the following letter written to him ‘him by six 
of these men after their return to British Columbia: : 
Fort Simpson, February 29, 1876. 
Dear friend Mr. Bennett 
We all thought it best to send a few words to you that as 
you were the best friend to us to lead us to what is right and we Be 
all thank you very much for been so and we have not forgotten left 
you in our prayers to God & since last Christmas we Remem- q 
_ bered what we used to do when we were with you we gathered - 
together and had a little meeting between ourselves we always O" 
did what you wishes us to do to each other so we do but then as 
_ we have not got the Sunday School Temperance Pledge you unt 
said that you would give them to us, but we did not for them 
& now Sir be so good to your word & send them to us now H 
for we want them & another thing we wish to say sir that you J 
would do all you can for our Brothers with you do all you can cep 
to help them & we are glad to say that we have met with more pre 
of our Brothers and sisters here in Victoria I hope Sir that yea 
you will be happy to hear that your work is prospering we all | the 
send our best love to you and our Brother that always helps - 
you the Engineer & Please to give our love to our Brothers . —_ 
those that are with you & Remember us to the Minister who the 
used to come and visit us we will give you our names Sir we ; So 
hope you will remember us sur 
ALICK CAMERON 
ALBERT Pai 
PHILIP CHARLES CLAH 
CHARLES CAPPOAO wa 
James Tuas spe 
CHARLEY COMNAIRL St. 
We pray the Lord Jesus Christ may Bless you in your good : of 
works your truly friends in Christ.** Jol 


26These were apparently the authors of books of sermons from which Mr. 
Burnett, as a layreader, read by authority of the bishop. 
27 Proceedings of the 21st Annual Convocation, August 29-30, 1873. 
28Oregon Churchman, March 23, 1876. 
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The Centennial of American Freedom was celebrated in 1876, and 
special services were held throughout the jurisdiction. At St. Paul’s, 
Port Townsend, the observance was a part of Easter. The service 
lasted nearly two hours and concluded with a “hymn” composed locally 


for the occasion : eae 
This glad Centennial year, 
To all our hearts— 
May Christ his power proclaim 
all our wide domain, 
_ Then peace shall surely reign 
And liberty. 
M. A. H.” 


The Rev. Mr. Fischer left Olympia in July, 1876, and the “Busy 
Bees” and the “Dime Society” gave a big reception for him before he 
left. Elisha P. Ferry and R. G. O’Brien remained as layreaders, con- 
ducting services and, when necessary, burying the dead. General 
O’Brien, who was adjutant general for many years, served St. John’s 
as clerk and was active in the missionary jurisdiction of Washington 
until he left in 1895.%° 
In August, 1876, that faithful stalwart, the Rev. Peter Edward — 
Hyland, left Port Townsend for the East, and in December he ac- 
cepted a call to the parish at Belmont, Ontario, Canada.** He had 
previously declined a call to Santa Barbara, California. In his eleven 
years of service in Washington he had preached 2,596 sermons, read 
the services 3,000 times, had 253 baptisms, presented 60 for confir- 
mation, officiated at 73 marriages and at 78 burials. His going left 
the Rev. Charles R. Bonnell, of Seattle, the only clergyman on Puget 
Sound, until the Rev. Edward Davis arrived in May, 1877, to as- 
sume charge of St. Paul’s, Port Townsend, and of Port Ludlow.*? 
During the interregnum B. E. Craig had acted as layreader at St. 
The Rev. J. W. R. Sellwood, the general missionary, lived at Mil- 
: —_ Oregon, but between the years 1876 and 1880 he must have 
spent most of his time in Washington. He held regular services at 
St. Andrew’s, Kalama, where Mrs. H. H. Holt was superintendent 
of the Sunday school. He also officiated at St. Peter’s, Tacoma, St. 
John’s, Olympia, in New Tacoma, at Freeport on the Columbia, and 
wherever needed in western Washington. 


29Oregon Churchman, April 27, 1876. Only the last stanza of the hymn is | 
quoted here. 

30Jessett, op. cit., 29. 

310regon Churchman, December 7, 1876. 

820regon Churchman, May 17, 1877. 
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pute between the St. James Roman Catholic Mission and certain land- 
holders in Vancouver. On November 15 the Episcopal parish paid 
the sum of $33.30 for a quit-claim deed signed by the Rt. Rev. A. M. A. 
Blanchet, bishop of Nesqually.** 
The parochial school at St. Luke’s was flourishing with Miss 
Amanda Loomis as principal and teacher of English and Mrs. Nichol- 
son as teacher of music. Miss Loomis was born in the Sandwich 
Islands of missionary parentage. It is claimed she was the first white 
child born in the Islands. The school was described as a “select school 
for little girls,” but boys also were allowed to attend. The principal 
was a strict disciplinarian.** 
After two years of lay services, with occasional visits from the 
general missionary, St. John’s, Olympia, and St. Peter’s, Tacoma, in 
the spring of 1878 came under the care of the Rev. Alfred M. Abel. 
He also resumed the work of visiting outlying districts, as has been 
done by his predecessor in New Tacoma. Services were held in New 
Tacoma in Temperance Hall, and on May 26 a Sunday school was 
formed. On June 11, 1878, Bishop Morris, who regularly visited the 
Puget Sound field early each summer, organized St. Luke’s Mission 
in New Tacoma. The bishop’s committee consisted of Lewis McLure, 
John Starr, Wayne Vodgers, and G. L. Hopkinson. By Christmas, 
1879, the Sunday school had grown to 50, and the congregation had 
increased in proportion.*® Mr. Abel received for salary, in 1880, $455.30 
from St. John’s, Olympia; $250.60 from St. Peter’s, Tacoma; and 
$220.50 from St. Luke’s, New Tacoma. He also conducted services 
at Tumwater.*® 
During the summer of 1878 a rectory was begun in Olympia in a 
quarter block, at the corner of Ninth and Washington, which had 
been purchased by Bishop Morris in 1874. Although an Olympia news- 
paper reported it “assuming beautiful proportions” in October, it was 
still unfinished the middle of December. It was built by James Stuart 
at a cost of eighteen hundred dollars gold coin, raised largely by the 
“Dime Society” and the “Busy Bees.’” Mr. Abel, a single man, brought 
his elderly aunt, a Miss Conklin, to Olympia to serve as his house- 
keeper, and they moved into the new rectory with an appropriate service 
and celebration on June 18, 1879.87 
The bishop’s family occasionally suffered embarrassments when they 
ates, op. cit. 
347 bid. 
35Gowen, op. cit., 85. 


Gowen, op. cit., 30. 
bid., 30-31. 


In 1877 St. Luke’s Church, Vancouver, became involved in a dis- 
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BISHOP MORRIS IN WESTERN WASHINGTON 


accompanied him on his visits. The following story is told of Rebecca 
K. Howard, well-known Negro hotelkeeper and a faithful communicant 
and liberal supporter of St. John’s, Olympia: 


Upon one of his visits Bishop Morris brought Mrs. Morris 
and two of his sisters-in-law to the service. Mrs. Morris and 
her sisters took a pew which happened to be the one regularly 
occupied by Mrs. Howard. A few minutes later Mrs. Howard 
came in, dressed in all her finery, for which she had a local repu- 
tation, and found her pew occupied by strangers. She took her 
place a few pews away and then turned and stared at Mrs. 
Morris and her sisters until they, embarrassed, moved into 
another pew. Mrs. Howard then triumphantly marched into 
her accustomed place.** 


7 The Rev. Charles R. Bonnell asked the congregation of Trinity 
Church, Seattle, to appoint a committee to choose his successor at the 
Easter Monday, 1878, meeting,*® and in May he left for a trip to 
Europe for his health. Mr. Bonnell had the sympathy and respect of 
all, but a man less hampered by family responsibilities was needed. 
While many realized his worth only after he had left, the majority of 
the people were anxious for a change. Before he left, however, through 
the energy and perseverance of the women the mission became a parish. 
Elisha P. Ferry, Charles Prosch, and Hiram Burnett read the services 
with the Rev. Edward Davis coming from Port Townsend once a 
month.*° 

At the convocation of 1878 Mr. Davis reported the baptism of 
fifteen children in a schoolhouse in the Chimacum Valley. In addition 
to Port Townsend, he visited Port Ludlow, where Hiram Burnett was 
still at his work as a layreader.* 

In the fall of 1878, when Seattle had a population of about 5,000, 
the Rev. George Herbert Watson was called as first rector of Trinity 
Church in that city. He began his work on the day of his arrival, 
Sunday, November 3, being escorted from the steamer to the church, 
where a congregation was assembled for evening prayer. Everyone 
was delighted with Mr. and Mrs. Watson. He was gifted with execu- 
tive ability, and soon put new life into the work. A chancel, a circular 
stained glass window over the altar, and a font were added and paid 
for by the Sunday school children. One of the first pipe organs in the 
city was installed, a bell tower was built, and a bell secured. The 

88Jessett, op. cit., 32. 

88Oregon Churchman, March 14, 1878. 


49Oregon Churchman, October 4, 1878. 
41Proceedings of the 26th Annual Convocation, November 8-9, 1878. 
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parochial school was also reopened, with Miss Ada Woodruff as prin- 
cipal.*? 

In his first year Mr. Watson nearly doubled the church attendance 
and the number of communicants, organized a ladies’ guild, and started 
services at Newcastle. The following year a mission Sunday school 
was started in North Seattle by S. T. Webb; shortly thereafter it was 
taken over by Hiram Burnett, who then gave up going to Port Lud- 
low. Soon afterward, the Chapel of the Good Shepherd, a building 
which accommodated one hundred people, was erected. It was formally 
dedicated by the Rev. Mr. Watson on December 12, 1879.** 

St. Luke’s Parish, Vancouver, through its rector, the Rev. A. S. 
Nicholson, notified the Board of Missions in 1879 that it intended hence- 
forth to be self-supporting; and the following year it began the use 
of envelopes for church support on a weekly pledge basis. The growth 
and prosperity of this parish was due to the fine leadership given by 
Mr. Nicholson.** 

At the annual convocation in June, 1880, Bishop Morris again 
brought up the matter of dividing his large jurisdiction, a subject which 
had been under discussion for nearly three years. At first the bishop 
had favored a division which would put the eastern parts of Oregon 
and Washington into one jurisdiction, and the western parts of both 
into another. Since such a division would cut across existing political 
divisions, it was opposed by most of the Church people, who had a strong 
preference for a division along the Oregon-Washington line. This lat- 
ter view finally prevailed, and at the General Convention of 1880 the 
Territory of Washington was set up as a separate jurisdiction. 

During Bishop Morris’ tenure the Church in western Washington 
had grown very slowly; from four congregations with three resident 
clergy it had increased to only eight congregations and four resident 
clergy, a growth hardly commensurate with the increase in population. 
Oregon’s even more rapid growth in population took most of Bishop 
Morris’ time and effort. These factors provided a strong argument for 
a separate episcopate. So in the fall of 1880 the Episcopal Church in 
Washington set forth under its own chief pastor. After twelve years’ 
supervision of both Oregon and Washington, Bishop Morris was con- 
tinued as bishop of Oregon, and the Rev. John Adams Paddock was 
selected as the first bishop of Washington. 
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[The sequel to this essay, “The Episcopate of John Adams Pad- 
dock: First Bishop of Washington,” will be published in the September, 
1949, Number.—Editor’s note.] 


42Heg, loc. cit. 
43Proceedings of the 27th Annual Convocation, June 11-12, 1880. 
44Oregon Churchman, September 15, 1879. 
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A. Iremonger. Oxford University Press. 675 pp. $6.50. 


| William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury: His Life and Letters. By 


The Church of England has been greatly blessed in its great leaders 
during the first half of this century, and those leaders have been very 
fortunate in their biographers. Dr. F. A. Iremonger, dean of Lichfield, 
was a long-time intimate of Archbishop Temple and served as his 


honorary chaplain during his incumbency of the archbishopric of York. 
The student of 20th century English Church history will treasure this 
biography along with Dr. G. L. Prestige’s Life of Charles Gore and 
Bishop G. K. A. Bell’s Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


All three biographies are essential to an appraisal of the men and move- 


ments that have affected and influenced the contemporary life not only of 
the Church of England but of the entire Anglican Communion. 


Of these three men, the one who had the greatest influence on 
contemporary Christendom was undoubtedly William Temple. In a 
satiric poem written after the manner of Dryden by the Rev. Ronald 


Knox (then chaplain of Trinity College, Oxford, now monsignor of the 


Roman Catholic Church) to hail the appearance ‘of the theological sym- 


 posium, Foundations, in 1912, William Temple, at that time headmaster 


of Repton, was desc ribed in the couplet : _ 


‘‘A man so broad, to some he seem’d to be 
Not one, but all Mankind in Effigy.” 


7 less than siz men representing as many different ecclesiastical traditions ! 


William Temple was the first man in the history of the English 
Church to succeed his father in the high office of archbishop of Canter- 
bury and primate of all England. There is a striking parallel between 
the careers of father and son. Frederick Temple contributed to Essays 
and Reviews, which aroused a theological storm in the Church back in 
the 1860's, because of its advocacy of Old Testament criticism. William 
Temple contributed to Foundations, which (because of B. H. Streeter’s 
unorthodox speculations regarding our Lord’s resurrection) unleashed 
theological controversy in the period immediately preceding World 
War I. Frederick Temple became headmaster of Rugby ; William Tem- 
ple of Repton. Frederick Temple was bishop of Exeter and of London, 
respectively, before succeeding to the primary. William Temple came 
to the primacy via the bishopric of Manchester and the archbishopric 


| 


Much more in Knox’s witty description proved to be assis of the — 
later career of Temple ; but these lines are particularly apt as the charac- 


terization of one who not only was destined to become archbishop of 
York and archbishop of Canterbury in turn, but who as first president 
7 of the World Council of Churches was succeeded in that office by no 


| 


of York. Each of them was primate but a short time. The one was a 


thorough-going Victorian ; the other no less identified with the twentieth in t 
century. Dr. Iremonger brings out the wonderful understanding and hap 
deep-seated affection that existed between father and son during the and 
former’s lifetime. He might well have quoted from the delightful sketch to 1 


of Frederick Temple in Scott Holland’s A Bundle of Memories: whi 


Edi 
“There is a striking passage of his own in a letter to a son of | 
who was reviving for him his old metaphysical memories: ‘I the 
swam out to sea myself once in this way of yours without - gro 
arriving anywhere, till a ship that was passing by picked me up.’ cul 
A note suggests that the ship was the Gospel of St. John.” Qe 
dut 
Surely this throws interesting light upon that predilection for St. Lit 
John’s Gospel and for the Johannine Christology which Dr. Iremonger ne 
notes as so characteristic of William Temple’s theological and de- 
votional thought. Iremonger calls Temple’s Readings in St. John’s = 
Gospel “the greatest devotional treatise written by an English Church- cal 
man since William Law’s <1 Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life.” Ca 
High praise indeed—and not undeserved. Certainly the Readings de- An 
serve a place on the shelf with Bishop Gore's practical and devotional mi 
treatises on the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, Romans, of 
{*phesians, and the Johannine Epistles—treatises which won the judicious wh 
encomium of Dean Inge. Go 
Dr. Iremonger in the successive chapters of his book portrays ad- dic 
mirably the unfolding of the personality of his subject. We see the the 
young Balliol undergraduate keenly interested in philosophy and meta- _ 
physics, combined with a surprising appreciation of Church music, and _ 
already interested in the “Social Gospel” as it found expression in mis- = 
sion and club work in the poorer parts of London. In his stride he be- -_ 
came president of the Oxford Union and took a first in Greats. For six to 
years after graduation young Temple held a fellowship at Queen’s Col- a 
lege. His mind was already turned toward holy orders; he considered 
himself a Christian socialist and a broad churchman; and he was keenly the 
interested in making effective the impact of Christianity upon the social, of 
economic, and political problems of the day. But because he could Hi 
only tentatively accept the doctrine of the Virgin Birth and was not A 
much more certain of the bodily resurrection of our Lord, Bishop Francis of 
Paget, of Oxford, reluctantly declined to take the responsibility of - 
ordaining him. Some two years later he was able to satisfy his father’s Pe 
successor, Archbishop Davidson, on these points—and with Bishop vies 
Paget’s full knowledge and consent he was ordained deacon and priest ying 
in Canterbury Cathedral. th 
As headmaster of Repton, 1910-1913, Temple left his mark in- = 
tellectually and spiritually upon the lives of hundreds of school-boys, tT 
and contributed essays on “The Divinity of Christ” and “The Church” di 
and an epilogue to the book, Foundations, which attempted to do for A 
the Church of that day what Lux Mundi had done a generation before. “| 
As rector of St. James’, Piccadilly, 1914-1917, and as canon of 
Westminster subsequently, Temple found a growing sphere of influence * 
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in the metropolis. His marriage to Frances Anson in 1916 proved very 
happy, though childless. More and more Temple threw himself heart 
and soul into activities, the many-sidedness of which causes one’s head 
to whirl. He tried his hand at editing a Church paper, the Challenge, 
which ._proved short-lived. He continued his activities in the Workers’ 
Educational Association. He was one of the secretaries and promoters 
of the National Mission of Repentance and Hope, inaugurated during 
the War. He wrote books, one of which (Mens Creatrix) marked the 
growing maturity of his philosophical and theological thought, which 
culminated later in his Christological work, Christus Veritas (“Christ 
the Truth’), and his Gifford Lectures on Nature, Man, and God. And 
during this period he threw himself heart and soul into the Life and 
Liberty Movement, which sought to free the Church from its fetters and 
revive its autonomy, if need be at the cost of disestablishment. 

Nominated bishop of Manchester by Lloyd George in 1921, Temple 
succeeded in that see a militant and autocratic Protestant who (ironi- 
cally) was the father of one son, Ronald, the aforementioned Roman 
Catholic monsignor, and of another, Wilfrid, who became a leading 
Anglo-Catholic theologian! With fine tact Temple carried on the ad- 
ministration of the diocese without too violent a break with the policies 
of his predecessor, now retired. He continued the Blackpool Mission, 
which was Bishop Knox's pet project. He proved a rare father in 
God to his suffragans and his clergy. He effected the division of the 
diocese and the organization of the new diocese of Blackburn. He won 
the affection of all sorts and conditions of men as their chief pastor 
and teacher. It was at this period that he joined the Labour Party and 
assumed leadership in the Conference on Christian Politics, Economics, 
and Citizenship (Copec, 1924). Dr. Iremonger recounts a charming 
anecdote to show how even as a small boy Temple had been sensitive 
to inequalities and injustices and had been on the side of the under- 
aog. 

. One of the fascinating things about a biography such as this is 
the glimpses it gives of the clashes of Temple’s personality with those 
of his contemporaries—the social and theological influence which Scott 
Holland and Gore exerted on him, the friendly antipathy of Hensley 
Henson, the deep affection (not unclouded by occasional misgivings) 
of Archbishop Davidson, the strong repugnance of Temple to the sacra- 
mental teaching of Bishop Barnes, of Birmingham. As he grew older, 
Temple’s churchmanship became less partisan, more central and repre- 
sentative of the Church of England. Unlike Gore, who advocated the 
restriction of the franchise to communicants, Temple in his support of 
the Enabling Act advocated opening the franchise to all baptized church- 
‘men eighteen years of age and older who chose to sign the electoral rolls. 
That was what was actually incorporated in the act, much to Gore’s 
dismay. A strong advocate of Prayer Book revision, both in the Church 
Assembly and in the House of Lords, Temple shared the grievous dis- 
appointment of many leaders of the Church in the rejection of the 
Proposed Book by the House of Commons. But whereas Hensley Hen- 
son, once a staunch upholder of the establishment, now advocated dis- 
- establishment, Temple, who had started out by advocating the freedom 
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of the Church even at the possible cost of disestablishment, now took 
a more conservative position, finding values in the establishment that 
ought not to be jettisoned. 

In 1929 Bishop Temple was enthroned as archbishop of York, 
where he exercised an increasingly strong leadership not only on the 
internal life of the Church of England, but on the whole movement for 
Home Reunion and on the Oecumenical Movement. American Church 
people will be interested in the brief account of the archbishop’s visit to 
the United States in 1935. There is a lovely anecdote about the little 
girl who, admonished by her mother to remember to say, “Your Grace”’ 
when she met the archbishop, demurely bent her head and whispered : 
“For what I am about to receive, dear Lord, make me thankful.” And 
she promptly received from the archbishop a kiss! 

Temple’s leadership in social reform is well delineated in the chapter 
on the Malvern Conference, over which he presided with rare skill and 
understanding. To those Americans who are accustomed to think of the 
great archbishop as a “dangerous radical,” it may be somewhat re- 
assuring to learn that in his later years he ceased to belong to the 
Labour Party, feeling that as a leader of the Church he ought not to 
be identified with partisan politics. Of the profit motive he said: “There 
is no harm in the profit motive as such’; but only when it came first in 
the determination of economic and industrial activity was it to be con- 
demned. Communism he regarded as “undoubtedly the most serious 
menace which has threatened the Christian Faith in the civilized world 
for some hundreds of years.” He was attracted to it neither as an 
economic system nor as a philosophy nor as a religion. Yet William 
i ightly regarded—as the foremost prophet of 
the social gospel in our generation. To him, to keep religion, politics, 
and economics each in its air-tight compartment was the worst of heresies 
—a denial of the sovereignty of God and of the centrality and Lord- 
ship of Christ. He did not conceive it to be the duty of Lambeth to 
dictate to Whitehall and Westminster; but he did conceive it to be the 
duty of Lambeth to point both Whitehall and Westminster to God. 

In 1942, upon the retirement of Archbishop Lang, who had also 
been Temple’s predecessor at York, Temple was appointed archbishop 
of Canterbury and primate of all England. His two and a half years 
as archbishop of Canterbury were all too short. Of the crowded activities 
and interests of these war-time years, of Temple’s leadership in edu- 
cational reforn. ‘n the evangelistic task of the Church, in the Oecumeni- 
cal Movement, and in the effort to interpret all of life on the religious 
basis, Dr. Iremonger writes with grace and discernment. “Increasingly 
he came to shrink from revolutionary movements alike in theology, in the 
Church, and in the State.” 

Miss Dorothy Emmet contributes a worthy chapter on ‘Temple 
the Philosopher.” It is interesting to read that he considered the three 
formative influences on his mind to have been Plato, St. John, and Robert 
Browning. We recall that Mr. Gladstone acknowledged his debt to 
Aristotle, St. Augustine, Dante, and Bishop Butler. 

Dr. Iremonger, sketching the last days of his subject, reveals the 
strong mutual admiration that existed between him and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Though he was personally a strict teetotaler, the gout, which had 
been Temple’s “thorn in the flesh” for many years, became more and 
more painful and incapacitating. 

In his untimely death the Church and the world alike lost a valiant 
leader who could ill be spared—an ecclesiastical statesman of the first 
rank, a fearless prophet, a weighty theologian, and an humble saint— 
the greatest man who ever sat in the chair of St. Augustine of Can- 
terbury. Yet it remains true that the burdens of his high office and 
the inadequacy of the apparatus which was provided him to carry it — 
on literally hastened his death, and we laid down the book—re-echoing 
the question of the bishop of Southwell, Dr. F. R. Barry, which our — 
author quotes in his introduction, “Is the Church so rich in prophets | 
that it can afford to squander the gifts of God?” : 


E. H. ECKEL. 
Trinity Parish, 


Catholic Social Action. By John F. Cronin, S. S., Ph. D. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee. 1948. Pp. xviii and 247. $3.50. 


mirable. Its completeness testifies to the author’s mastery of his sub- 
ject; its sanity and wisdom proclaim his ability. 
The subject is a large one. “Social action seeks to promote the — 
common good by consistent and coherent programs of general better- _ 
ment in the socio-economic field. . . . The reform sought applies pri-— 
marily to society and its institutions, rather than individuals as such; a 
. . the conditions and institutions which affect the functioning of the 
community as a whole” (p. 65). The book is “a guide and manual for 
social action,” offering “an analysis of some basic problems, together 
with the techniques which may be used for meeting them” (p. xi). As 
its title indicates, it is prepared for and directed to adherents of the 
Holy Roman Apostolic Church, but its program and methods are avail- 
able to any group whose religious principles in social matters are 
equivalent to those of the Roman Church. As the author says: “.. . 
much of its content is based upon natural law and hence is acceptable “t 


all right-thinking men. Other phases of the Church’s teaching are based | 
upon the Gospel teaching of love of neighbor, a code accepted by all 

Christian groups, and honored by most non-Christians, at least in the 
Western world. The few ideas which are not easily traced to natural 

law of Christian revelation are based upon such sound reasoning that 
they can be promoted on their intrinsic merit” (p. 27). 

Among the valuable and concise pronouncements which the volume 
offers are those on political activity by religious groups (pp. 588) j 


false justice (p. 56), prudence and caution in social matters (pp. 58-59, 
169, 106-107, 117-118), the right of the Church to speak on social 
questions (pp. 96, 117-118), introducing social concepts to business 
men (pp. 34, 99), the necessity of making progress gradually (p. 102), 


A 


= 

This is an admirably thorough book which is also thoroughly ad- : 


reform from within (p. 104), communist tactics and how to meet them 
(pp. 108-112), and the ideal of an economic system (p. 153). 

The notes at the foot of some pages, and the annotated reading 
lists which are appended to the concluding chapter, enable the student 
to progress toward the mastery shown by the author. 

It would be impossible to praise this book too highly. 


SPENCER ERVIN. 


Philadelphia. 


Or Forfeit Freedom. By Robert Wood Johnson. Doubleday, 1947. 271 
pp. $2.50. 


“We must get the system of private enterprise going, and get it 
going now. If we don’t, we shall have some other system forced upon 
us—not by revolutionaries from Europe, but by popular demand.” 

This statement (page 5) the author makes the occasion for his 
book, which is devoted to showing us how to do what he says so urgently 
needs doing. The reason the free enterprise system is not functioning 
properly is that mass-production technique has far outrun the technique 
of creating contentment among the human beings concerned in it. 
One can see easily enough, historically, how present discontents have 
arisen, and Mr. Johnson tells us. But they must be removed, and their 
removal is principally the task of management, by a natural and in- 
escapable responsibility. Wages and physical working conditions are 
not prime causes of current industrial discontents, which often exist 
even where these are satisfactory. The prime cause is failure to per- 
ceive that the worker who seeks industrial employment is really offering 
to his employer a large part of his life (page 13). If his work is to 
satisfy him as a human being it must respect his essential dignity as a 
human being, give him efficient training, fair treatment by sympathetic 
foremen, and advancement when he earns it (p. 124). His tasks must 
be made significant, and they can be, even under the repetitive processes 
of modern industry. The author shows how (pp. 125-130). 

Mr. Johnson is not one of the blind leading the blind. He knows 
the history of industry. He knows what experiments have proved suc- 
cessful in removing discontents, and those which have had no effect. 
He understands labor unions and he understands the varied problems 
and responsibilities of management. He ought to, for he operates a 
large company in which industrial peace reigns. He has given us a 
valuable book: a compact popular survey and solution of a problem, the 
solution of which is as vital as it is urgent. Churchmen will find it 
practical idealism, and by reading it will help to create the climate of 
understanding helpful to industrial peace. 
SPENCER ERVIN. | 
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How Tax Laws Make Giving to Charity Easy. By J. K. Lasser. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., N. Y. 1948. Pp. xiv and 106. Quarto. 


The writer of this useful and admirable work qualifies for the de- 
gree of doctor of letters. The cleverness of the arrangement of subject- 
matter, the skill of exposition, and the clarity of style, combine to make 
of the work something of a literary masterpiece in a field where letters 
might not be expected to reign. ' 

In his first and introductory chapter the writer states his purpose: 
to aid those seeking funds for charitable purposes “by giving them 
essential tax information”; they need to be informed how to prove 
that “charity |7. e., money for charity] is available at bargain tax rates. 
At the outset of chapter II he tells us that “this is a book about the 
contribution deduction in the tax law,” and such it proves to be. It has 
been written because, in the author’s opinion, “contributions to charity, 
churches, educational and scientific bodies . . . are far too small.” 
People need to be “enlightened about the actual low cost of giving” and 
“informed about the unusual procedures and mechanisms that are per- 
mited—even encouraged by the tax law. . . ” (p. 3). “The reasons 
that the tax law permits deductions for contributions” is stated: were the 
services made possible by contributions to charity not performed volun- 
tarily, the government itself would have to provide them. “The theory — 
behind approval of tax deductions for contributions is simple. The 
apparent loss of governmental revenue is more than made up by the — 
expenditures derived from contributed funds” (ibid.). 

After these preliminary explanations the author lays before his 
readers a full account of the types of gift, mechanisms, and cautions con- 
ducive to the largest benefit. His exposition will be invaluable to church 
officers, charity committees, and individuals, who may rest assured that 
here they have the advice of one who knows his subject from A to Z 
and inside out. 


SPENCER ERVIN. 
= 


What Can We Believe? By Vergilius Ferm. New York: Philosophical 
Library. Pp. ix-211. Price, $3.00. 


Dr. Ferm, of the Philosophy Department of the College of Wooster, 
is a former president of the American Theological Society and the editor 
of such well known reference volumes as the Dictionary of Philosophy 
and the Encyclopaedia of Religion. In the present book he seeks to 
present to the half-convinced and half-skeptical a statement of the mean- 
ing, purpose and value of religion, which will answer some of their 
difficulties and invite them to enter upon the “religious quest.” 

The book is pleasantly written and will be read with interest by the 
kind of person whom Dr. Ferm addresses. From the point of view 
of an Anglican, it must be said that the religion which is commended 
to the reader is a somewhat “reduced” one, although the author writes 
as a Christian who believes m many of the major articles of the ancient 
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creeds. It seems somehow that Dr. Ferm is in violent reaction from a 
rather fundamentalist and even biblicist position; hence he veers mark- 
edly to the so-called “liberal” side—although it must also be said that 
he endeavors (and to a great degree he succeeds) fairly to present ideas 
which he does not himself regard as highly important. An example is 
his admirable defense of the Fathers for working out the doctrine of the | 
Trinity—not as a piece of logic-chopping, but as an attempt to safeguard 
indisputable facts of experience. 

There is a certain wholesome—and welcome—“down-to-earth” 
quality about this book. The clergy will profit by reading it, for it is” 
suggestive ; lay people, one must say, both ask for and deserve a more | 
definite, clear-cut religious position. Perhaps, however, those who are 
looking for “‘a way in” may benefit from reading it. 

W. NORMAN PITTENGER. 

General Theological Seminary, 


Episcopi Vagantes and the Anglican Church. By Henry R. T. Brand- 
reth, Priest of the Oratory of the Good Shepherd (London, Society 
_ for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1947). 


Throughout English history from the beginning of the Reformation 
until the middle of the nineteenth century no one seems to have worried 
very much about the validity of English orders. True, the papal con- 
troversialist had condemned English orders on the basis of imperfections 
in the rite or on the basis of intention, but so strong was the con- 
ception of the identity of English nation and English Church that no 
one took seriously the allegations of so foreign and alien a power as the © 
papacy. By the middle of the nineteentth century, however, the situ-— 
—ation had changed. The recognition on the part of the state of the 
so-called Free Churches had created a disharmony between the English 
Church and the English state. Tractarianism has from the beginning 
had a quasi-congregational element which was opposed to the ancient 
conception of the English Church as the religious aspect of the whole 
of the English people. When this separation of Church and state be- 
came evident, when English churchmen were demanding rights for their 
Church on the basis of a divine institution, and when these rights were 
being questioned on all sides, it was but natural that some men would 
attempt to obtain orders, the validity of which every one interested in 
catholic orders would recognize. This conception developed much more 
fully after Leo XIII’s condemnation of English orders, but the interest 
has since waned. 
Evidence of episcopi vagantes, wandering bishops, goes back > - 
earliest times, but as used in this book the term means: . 


eo: . . . a bishop who, without canonical authority, intrudes 
himself of h 
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all they have declared themselves to be possessed of valid epis- 
copal orders derived from an historic Church, the apostolic suc- 
cession of which is accounted unchallengeable by Western the- 
ologians. And though their power to do so has been repudiated 
by that Church, each and all of them have proceeded to confer 
what they claimed to be valid episcopal and other orders upon 
men who did not belong to that Church.” 


Brandreth proceeds to discuss the whole problem of validity and 
regularity in the Church, and then follows this with the principal lines 
of succession which have conferred upon Anglican priests what claimed 
to be valid orders, without, however, calling upon them to repudiate — 
their Anglican connections. These lines are those of Arnold Harris 
- Mathew, who was consecrated by the archbishop of Utrecht; of — 

Rene Vilatte, whose consecration stems from a Syrian Antiochene 
bishop; of Julius Ferrete, who claimed to have been consecrated by the 
Syrian Antiochene bishop of Emesa; of Vernon Herford, who claimed — 
to have been consecrated by a Thomasite bishop in South India; 
Aftimios Ofiesh, who was in orders of the Russian Church; and of | 
several lesser lines. 

. Of these lines, all have men who have been raised to the episcopal | 
office, or who have had additional priestly ordination imposed upon their | 
Anglican priesthood, and who have continued to serve cures within — 
Anglicanism. Brandreth wrote his book as a handbook for the Lam- : 
beth Conference to guide the bishops in dealing with the claims of these 
groups. Inasmuch as most of them have in some measure developed — 
heretical opinions, sometimes of the wildest variety, the whole relation- 
ship of the episcopate with the whole Church is necessarily brought 
forth. 

Even a rapid survey of Eptscopi Vagantes will convince those in- 
terested in the problem of reunion of Christendom that mere validity 
of orders is not enough. In dealing with the question of reunion, 
it is equally important that we deal with the whole problem of orthodoxy 
of belief and purity of manners as well. While some of the sects = 
with in this book can claim some kind of episcopal laying on of hands, 
the question must inevitably be raised, “What does this mean, apart 
from the faith of the Church in which they served?” 

Everyone interested in any aspect of holy orders ought to read 
Episcopi Vagantes. Brandreth’s check list of Anglicans in foreign orders _ 
of doubtful worth is especially helpful and his bibliographical arrange- 
ment is a joy to behold. 

Directions are also given as to the manner in which one can become > 
an episcopus vagans, “ John Smith comes into contact with an 
episcopus vagans. He has certain social ambitions, and he has seen the 
social standing of the clergy. He, therefore, flatters the bishop, tells 
him that he wants to give his life to the service of God, and begins to 
serve the bishop’s mass. As soon as he becomes efficient at the altar, — 
the bishop makes him a deacon, and then, when he has learned to 
say mass, ordains him priest. John Smith has been made a priest 
solely on the merits of being able to say mass with reasonable efficiency ; 


that he finds difficulty in composing ordinary correspondence. Having 
been made a priest, he begins to work more on the bishop. He starts 
by telling him that, as he is head of an independent church, he ought — 
to be an archbishop. But an archbishop must have suffragans, pice a 
tion over whom justifies the claim to archiepiscopal status. John Smith 
and one of his fellow-priests are, therefore, ‘elected’ by a synod of 


elected archbishop. Thus matters continue for a few weeks until John | 
Smith quarrels with his superior and proclaims himself independent. 


want to know about the Liberal Catholic Church, the Catholic Christian 
Church, the Orthodox Catholic Church, the Independent Catholic 
Church, the Free Catholic Church, the old Roman Catholic Church, the 
Ancient Catholic Church of Great Britain and Ireland, and a host of 
others, read Episcopi Vagantes. 
NELSON WAITE RIGHTMYER. 

The Divinity 

Philadelphia. 


Smith. Diocesan Historical Commission, Grand Rapids, Mich., | be 
1948. $5. 


Judged by the number of the clergy, parishes and communicants — 
the diocese of Western Michigan as compared with Virginia, New York 
and Pennsylvania is comparatively small. It is, therefore, greatly to its 
credit that it now gives what is the largest and certainly one of the aot 
of our diocesan histories. The historiographer has produced a monu- 
mental work of 710 pages, ranging from 1824 to the close of the second 


of Bishop Whittemore; the whole enriched with more than forty pen 
sketches of the churches. 

It is the product of wide research; a genuine contribution to the 
story of the development of the Church in what was then the frontier 
of the middle West. In one respect it is unique. Rightly or wrongly, 


in detail the story of the missions, some of which have ceased to exist. 
This makes at times the chariot wheels run rather heavily. On the other 
hand, it preserves records not otherwise available, and is of great value 
to research students. It has outstanding merits. It places the early work 
in its historic setting. Naturally it begins with Detroit when the Rev. 
Richard Cadle was appointed by the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society and organized St. Paul’s Parish, Detroit, in 1824, with three 
communicants. In 1827 Bishop Hobart, of New York, visited Detroit 
and laid the corner-stone of St. Paul’s Church, and consecrated the 
building the following year. By 1832 five other parishes were organized 
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he is uneducated, and his lack of cultural equipment n may _ be 7 


This is but a taste of a most interesting and amusing book. If you~ 


The Diocese of Western Michigan: A History. By Franklin Campbell | 


World War and coincident with the tenth anniversary of the consecration | 


the author is not content to sketch the broad outline, but it also includes | 


sycophants and consecrated. After the consecration the consecrator a 
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in the eastern part of the state and the diocese of Michigan was organized 
with the Rev. Samuel Allen McCoskry, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Philadelphia, as bishop. He had been a West Point cadet after which 
he went to college and practiced law for six years. An evangelical, 
he had “strong leanings to Calvinism.” He was consecrated July 7, 
1836, and laid the foundations of the Church in what is now Western 


Michigan. 


On December 2, 1874, the diocese of Western Michigan was created 
with 26 priests, 2 deacons and 22 parishes represented by 49 lay dele- 
gates. Western Michigan has been fortunate in its selection of bishops, 
all of whom had been rectors of parishes in Michigan. The first was 

= Rev. George De Normandie Gillespie, rector of St. Andrew’s, Ann 
= who was consecrated February 24, 1875. As a churchman he 
was a “conservative,” increasingly so as the years passed. A tireless 
worker, he served in the ministry for 68 years and as bishop for 34 years. 
When he died in 1909 he was just three months short of 90 years of age. 
Bishop McCormick became coadjutor in 1906. The distinctive feature 
of his episcopate was his war work. In 1917 he was appointed to visit 
the camps in France and placed over the Red Cross chaplains with the 
rank of major in the U. S. Army. On Good Friday, 1918, while con- 
ducting the three hour service he was under fire. After a brief visit 
to his diocese, he returned to visit the army of occupation in Germany. 
His son, John B., was a chaplain in France and decorated by France 
with the Croix de Guerre for bravery. And so the story runs to the 
election of Bishop Whittemore, who has now served for more than ten 
vears, and the best is yet to be. 


The Old Churches of London. By Gerald Cobb. With an Introduction 
by Geoffrey Webb, Hon. A. R. I. B. A. Third Edition. Revised, 
1948. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 18/ net. 


E. CLOWES CHORLEY. 


This book will be an indispensable companion to all visitors to Lon- 
don. We make eager pilgrimages to Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, 
St. Bartholomew’s Priory, and Southwark Cathedral, but too often 
many gems of Wren’s genius are unknown to us—St. Catherine Cree, 
St. Stephen Walbrook, St. Mary at Hill, St. Clement Danes, and many 
another. Who of us, too, is familiar with Hawksmoor’s striking in- 
terior at Christ Church Spitalfields, or the very satisfying exterior of 
Gibb’s St. Mary-le-Strand, which is worth much more than a passing 
glance? 

The piecemeal destruction of city churches in years before the 
war is a sad story, but the wholesale destruction by enemy action is 


| 
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yet sadder. Mr. Cobb hopes that those destroyed in the raids on London 
will be rebuilt in order to preserve beautiful architectural conceptions. 
There is no doubt that he is right. The book is enriched with a wealth 
of illustrations. A good deal of attention is given to Wren’s delightful 
furniture and fittings. Both author and publishers are to be thanked | 
for a stimulating volume. 
R. D. MIDDLETON. | 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 


The English Scene in the Works of Prose-Writers Since 1700. Edited 
and Arranged by F. Alan Walbank. With a Foreword by Sir John 
Squire. Illustrated from Contemporary Pictures and Prints. Third 
Edition Revised. B. T. Batsford. 1947. 15/ net. 


This is an unusual anthology and a welcome one. It strives and _ 
admirably succeeds in capturing something of the attraction of that in- 
definable possession—the English country side; a possession which is 
found nowhere else in the world. The book is well illustrated with 
illustrations from contemporary prints and paintings, many of them 
of great charm. It is a volume well produced and of great interest. 

R. D. MIDDLETON. 


Garden Flowers from Plates by Jane Loudon. With an Introduction 
and Notes on the Plates by Robert Gathorne-Hardy. B. T. Bats- 
ford. 6s. 6d. net. 1948. 


A book of gardenflowers, illustrated by reproductions of Jane 
Loudon’s lovely work, with its delicacy and charm, “breathing life,” to 
use the editor’s happy phrase, is joy indeed. The joy is increased by 
the letterpress, an historical and friendly chat on flower painters. Classic, 


Byzantine, Mediaeval, Renaissance, Stuart and Georgian, mingle quite 
happily in these pages, with Early Victorian, of course, in the person 
of Mrs. Loudon. From these we pass quite naturally to Mrs. Morrell, 

' of Blackhall, well known and valued in the Oxford of forty years ago, 
the friend of Henry James and of Robert Bridges. Publisher and author 
are to be congratulated on a most satisfying publication. oe 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 


St. Margaret's Vicarage, 
Oxford, England. 
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Tropical Birds from Plates by John Gould. With an Introduction and 
Notes on the Plates by Sacheverell Sitwell. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
a 6s. 6d. net. 1948. 
- John Gould, a really great Victorian, by his forty-one large folio 
volumes, with 2,999 hand-colored plates, brought nature lovers into a 
realm of beauty beyond price. But Gould’s books cannot now be ob- 
tained. Here are reproductions of some of his finest pictures, together 
with the most understanding essay on bird life that could be imagined. 
This delightful volume opens a door into a world more beautiful than 
our own, a world of light and color, of lovely plumage, swift winged 
flight and matchless song. 


English Place-Names. By H. G. Stokes. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
12/6 net. 


as 


R. D. MIDDLETON. 


1948. 


This is a book of unusual interest. The author with skill and 
charm shows how many a name conceals historical links otherwise for- 
gotten, the explanation of which often throws a new light on the lives 
and experiences of our forefathers. Almost without an effort he seems 
to open doors to the story of past ages. In Eastern England numerous 
place-names end in toft and by, meaning homestead. Their appearance 
on the map tells of the Northmen invading our land and making them- 
selves comfortable at Lowestoft, Grimsby, and many another settlement. 
When the Saxons spread over the country, they named the people they 
found there “walas” or “foreigners” (a walnut is a foreign nut), and 
the country to which they drove them they called “Wales.” The Saxons 
moreover preserved the record of their new homes in such name-endings 
as hoe, ness, firth, holt, weald, and den, as well as the more evident 
burgh, fold, ham, stow and ton. Of Norman influence there is, of course, 
ample evidence. 

The book, too, is full of surprises. Who would have imagined that 
Carrs Lane, Birmingham, was once “God’s Cart Lane,” the place where 
men stored the cart which carried the crucifix in a religious procession ; 
or that many a High Street was so called because it was raised above 
the puddles and swamps in days when paved and metalled roads were 
few and far between. But we must forbear, except to say that on our 
next country holiday, and indeed on our next town ramble, this book 
must be our companion. Both author and publisher are to be heartily 
congratulated on this admirable publication, which is well illustrated and 
delightfully written, = 


D. MIDDLETON. 
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Saints Courageous. By Edna Eastwood. New York: ——— ' 
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ham. Pp. 189. $2.75. 


A first rate collection of short lives of twenty saints intended for 
boys and girls of the Church. It is an excellent volume to place in Sun- 
day School libraries or as textbook for teachers. 


A Note on James Stuart, Loyalist Clergyman in South Carolina. Edited 
by Henry D. Bull. Reprinted from the Journal of Southern History, 
Vol. XII, No. 4, November, 1946. 


A valuable contribution to the history of the Church in South Caro- 
lina during the War of the Revolution. The sources are indicated in 
footnotes. 
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By JOSEPH WITTKOFSKI 


“We Churchmen must admit,”’ 


says Bishop Pardue in the Foreword, 


“that 


there is something wrong somewhere, for there is a discrepancy between the 


Life of Christ and the Life 
wrong? What is the answer? 
struck the keynote to the remedy.” 


of the Church 


It seems to me that this voung author has 


a vast gulf indeed. What is 


Joseph Wittkofski is a scholar in the fields of biology and mystical theology. 


A former priest of the Roman Catholic Church, he 


piscopal Church. 


a priest in the 
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Per Copy 
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that we have had to order another printing. 
It was Professor Muller's last contribution 
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ciated by the Church. 

It makes your Prayer Book live because 
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100 new prayers added to the American 
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Editorial by Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, Biographer of 
Robert E. Lee and Lee’s Lieutenants, in the 
Richmond News Leader, December 28, 1948: 


A GREAT CHAPTER OF CHURCH HISTORY 


A renowned Southern writer once remarked confidentially to a colleague, 
“We lost the war of 1861-65, but if we write persuasively enough, we shall 
win the peace.” If there existed today the old-time jealous rivalry among 
the churches, the Episcopal clergy could say, ‘‘We may not have the numbers 
but we shall have the historical record.’’ In so affirming, the ministers would 
be referring specifically to the Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. That admirable quarterly, of which Rev. Dr. E. Clowes CHoRLEY, 
of Garrison, New York, is editor-in-chief, counts Rev. G. MacLaren Brypon 
as its senior associate editor, and includes some other historical students of 
almost as much distinction on its board. In addition, it will be remembered, 
numerous dioceses of the Episcopal Church wisely provide for a historiogra- 
pher. Dr. Bryvon occupies that post in Virginia. Dr. Lawrence F, Lonpon, 
research assistant in history and bibliography at the University of North Car- 
olina, is historiographer of the diocese of North Carolina. Fortunate is the 
denomination that has such men to preserve the story of its great yesterdays. 

The December issue of the Historical Magazine is devoted to the “Church 
in the Confederate States.’’ So excellent are the varied articles included in 
the number that we are sure it will take its place as one of the major reference 
works on the religious history of the Southern cause—a volume to supple- 
ment the familiar works of J. WiLtLiAM JONES, WituraM W. BENNETT and 
JoseEPpH BLOUNT CHESHIRE. 

Dr. FE. L. Pennineton, of Mobile, writes in this invaluable issue of the 
magazine on “The Organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Confederate States of America’’ and on ‘“‘The Confederate Episcopal Church 
and the Southern Soldiers’’—excellent papers both. Dr. Brypon records the 
history of “The Confederate ‘Prayer Book’”’ and tells the great story of 
“The Diocese of Virginia in the Southern Confederacy.’”’ Dr. LONDON’s 
contribution is ‘‘The Literature of the Church in the Confederate States,” a 
theme he covers more fully than ever it has been treated in the past. The 
remaining articles, all of them fine, are by Dr. NELSON WartreE RIGHTMYER, 
assistant professor of ecclesiastical history in the Divinity School of Phila- 
delphia; Professor HucuH T. Lerier, of the University of North Carolina, 
and Rev. DuBose Murpuy, rector of Christ Church, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

The inspiring thing about all of these articles is that they represent genuine 
scholarship and intelligent study of the prime historical sources. When we 
recommend that all collectors of Confederate books be certain to acquire and 
to bind permanently this number of the magazine, we have to add the wish 
that every denomination in the South would emulate the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in supporting a similar publication. A few of the religious bodies 
and their affiliated agencies—as for example the Virginia Baptist Historical 
Society—are collecting original records of great value that otherwise would 
be lost. So far as we know, the Episcopal Church is the only one that has a 
historical magazine of a standard fully equal that of any organization in 
America. 
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in a state of excitement over the fine issue on the Church in the 
Confederate States. What a superb job, and how timely! 
Mrs. K. is at once sending one of the two copies to our son, 
Frank Wysor Klingberg, who is a colleague of Lefler’s at the 
University of North Carolina and a good friend ... Con- 
gratulations to Dr. Pennington and the rest! 


of planning the Magazine to give a variety of materials and a 
change of subjects. Most Reviews become typed and dull so 
that it is possible to read next year’s numbers by re-reading 
those of last year . . . [The Editors] have avoided this pitfall 
and have kept the Magazine fresh. 


It has detachment that makes its work for the Episcopal Church 
all the more effective. It should be read not only by Episco- 
palians, but also by men from the other Christian faiths. A 
Roman Catholic can profit much from its pages, for on the pages 
is not merely the story of the Episcopal Church in America, but 
also the story of America. Certainly, every teacher of American 
History covering the period of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
should know this December 1948 Number. This statement 
really means all teachers of U. S. History, because most courses 
cover this period. 


stroys their effectiveness except with a very narrow circle. How 
much better is a policy which guarantees a wider hearing and 
which therefore has the power of winning the sympathy and 
the allegiance of many friends and followers . . . ¢ 


Excerpts from a Letter by Professor Frank J. Klingberg 
of the University of California at Los Angeles 
y of Calif g 

Satins 


Dear Dr. Stowe: 


As is my wont, 1 am writing you my annual letter, this ti: thane 


January 1, 


1949, 


Most important of all, the Editors have solved the problem 


And again, the Magazine is historical in the very best sense. 


Many periodicals are edited with a narrowness which de- 


A Happy and Prosperous New Year to you. 


ever yours, 


(Signed) FR: ANK J. KLINGBERG. 
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History in the Making 


is recorded in 


The Southern Churchman 


the oldest Episcopal Church weekly magazine 


Founded in 1835 and published continuously 
since, The Southern Churchman 
vigorously, yet without 

7 partisanship, lives up ~ 


“Catholic for every truth of God, Protestant 
against every error of man” 


-_ YOUR SUBSCRIPTION IS INVITED 


Is it worth a penny a day to know what your Church is 
doing? Subscribe to “The Southern Churchman” for 
news of the whole Episcopal Church, thoughtful articles, 
stimulating columns, helpful book reviews and pungent 


editorials. = 
we 


$3.00 FOR 52 ISSUES! 
at”, 


Name 


Mail to THE SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 
101 N. JEFFERSON STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
4205 Spruce Street Philadelphia 4 


CONCERNING SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 


’ One of the most encouraging signs of our time is the growth of Schools of 
Religion for Men and Women throughout the Church. It is a ‘‘grass roots’ 
movement; that is, it has grown up from below, and has not been imposed 
from above. 

Its purpose is to train up a nucleus of men and women in each parish 
who will be “ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in you” (I Peter 3:15). 

According to the best of our historical knowledge, this healthy movement 
Was originated in its present form by the Bishop Coadjutor of Albany, Dr. 
Frederick L. Barry, when he was Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Evanston. 
He has pushed it with good success in his diocese. 

The Northern Convocation of the Diocese of New Jersey, under the leader- 
ship of Dean Henry B. Todd, II, conducts four regional schools throughout 
the Convocation, all taught by clergy of the Convocation. No instructor 
has yet had to be imported. The response, as evidenced by attendance, has 
been most encouraging. 

The School of Religion for Men in Pittsburgh, jointly sponsored by the 
Church of the Redeemer, Calvary Church, and the Church of the Ascension 
and “sparked” by the Rev. Wilburn C. Campbell, Rector of the last named 
parish—is a notable one. Two national “experts” in Church History—Pro- 
fessor Richard G. Salomon, of Bexley Hall, Kenyon College, and Professor 
Powel M. Dawley, of the General Theological Seminary—have taught in 
that School. 

The Church Historical Society counts it a high privilege to be able to make 
their outstanding contributions available to the men and women of the 
Church at large. 

Ready Now: 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CHURCH HISTORY: EARLY AND 
MEDIEVAL, by Richard G. Salomon 
copies, Publication No. 26: @ 25¢ per copy, or 5 
copies for $1 


Ready March Ist: 
HIGHLIGHTS OF CHURCH HISTORY: THE | 
REFORMATION, by Powel M. Dawley 


copies, Publication No. 27: @ 25¢ per copy, or 5 


<a copies for $1 
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THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Situated within the Harvard 
University neighborhood. 

Close affiliation with the 
various departments of the Uni- 
versity—The Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, The 
Theological School, etc.—offer- 
ing opp for in 
psycho tory, socio 
education, etc., and for 

uate theological work 
to advanced degrees. 


Information may be obtained 
from the Dean. 


graduates, offering larger op- 


Address 
THE DEAN 


Chelsea Square, New York 
City 11 


For Catalogue, Address 
the Dean 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


NASHOTAH, WIS. 


A Theological Seminary 
with 


Collegiate Department 


Dean: 
THE VERY REV. 


WILLIAM H. NES, p.»., 


The Collegiate Department is 
associated with Carroll Coll 
Waukesha, Wis., and provides 
for Holy with 

course, in: jegrees 
B. A. of Carroll College and B. D. 
of Nashotah House. 


For catalogue and other in- 
formation, write 


The Dean, Nashotah, Wis. 


SEABURY- 
WESTERN 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


EPISCOPAL Gen ee: 
enetal Theological | 
tp 
Cambridge, Massachusetts course of prescribed and ee 
elective 
Fourth-year course for 
| portunity for specialisation. aoe 
vanced work, leading to de- 
grees of 8. T. M. and D. Th. ro ae 
| 
| 
Located near Northwestern 
the many institutions in 
Ch and its 
opportunities for 
both academic study~ and 
tion for the C 
or further information, eS 
address 
< 


The Church Hymnal Corporation 


Publisiers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; 
A Prayer Book for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices 
for Certain Occasions; Stowe's Clerical Directory. 


The Church Life Insurance Corporation 


Offers low cost.insurance and annuity contracts to 
clergy who wish to supplement the protection for their 
families given by the Pension Fund, and to lay officials and 
active lay workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, 
and their immediate families. 


The Church Fire Corpothtion 


Low cost. fire and insurance on property 
owned by or closely affiliated with the Church, ‘and on the 


administered for the benefit of the Church — 
aie residences and personal property of the clergy. ed 
Further information available by addressing 
20.Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 


